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TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


AMONGST the multitude of ſchemes 
and projects with which France has lately 
abounded, the following ſyſtem of religion 
appeared to many people in Paris, to deſerve 
the attention of the public. It was written 
by a member of the Jacobins, and commu- 
nicated by him to many of his friends, 
amongſt whom, there were not a few of 
the preſent clergy, who have taken the 


_ oaths, ſeveral members of the Legiſlature, -- 


and particularly, many members of the 
Jacobins. It was much debated amongſt ' 
them, whether the manuſcript ſhould be 
publiſhed, avowed by the author, and ſup- 
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ported and inculcated by his friends, or 


whether it ſhould be ſuffered to ſleep 


until a more favourable opportunity. It 
was urged on the one hand, that it became 
men, in an enlightened age, to ſpeak their 
minds openly, clearly, and loudly ; that 
every man of underſtanding and letters, in 
Europe, had already taught this religion 
indirectly in his works, and that mankind 
were now ripe to hear truth told them 
directly, in plain language; that it was 
the more neceſſary at preſent, ſince France 
was torn by factions, amongſt whom, by 


far the moſt dangerous, were the non- 


juring clergy, who, without any religion 


of their own, made uſe of the prejudices 


and profound ignorance of the peaſants, to 
obtain an empire over them, and miſlead 
them. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended, that the efferveſcence occaſioned 
by the late revolution, was already much 
too great ; that many of the beſt friends to 
the conſtitution wiſhed to fee it ſubſide ; 
that people were fairly tired with the general 
diſtruſt, uneaſineſs, and trouble, occaſioned 


(i) 

by the changes, and univerſally alarmed 
whenever a new propoſal of any kind was 
made, and the general cry over France was, 
„No more revolutions 1“ that nothing 
was fo apt to agitate mens minds, as reli- 
gious opinions; that however ready men 
of knowledge and learning might be to 
receive this religion, the multitude, con- 
liſting of ignorant people and fanaticks, 
were, by no means, ripe for a ſyſtem 
which repreſented their prejudices as ſins 
againſt the Deity. Some diſapproved” of 
the work, as pretending to teach them 
ſomething new, while the whole matter 
and reaſoning in it was perfectly common 
and trite to every perſon who thought 
liberally on ſuch ſubjects. Theſe perſons 
generally thought, that the proper way to 
attack ancient prejudices, was by ĩndirectly 
ſtating new matter, which would ſet the 
thoughts of men at work, and not by 
openly reſiſting theſe prejudices: they ap- 
proved of the method of Voltaire and 
Rouſſeau, Hume, and Gibbon, rather than 
that of Bolingbroke and their friend. They 
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ſaid, that in the firſt caſe, truth inſinuates 


itſelf into the heart, by making the reader 
believe it to be his own diſcovery; while the 
dire& method revolts his feelings, and ſets 
him upon diſcovering arguments to anſwer 
what he conceives to be dangerous opi- 
nions. Others were of opinion, that the 
arguments were too ſhort, and too ſubtile, 
to be eaſily followed by the common run 
of readers; and with reſpect to others, it 
was uſeleſs. 

The tranſlator having paſſed a few 
months laſt ſummer in France, and hav- 
ing ſome acquaintance with the author, 
eaſily perſuaded him to communicate 
to him his manuſcript : he found him 
much perplexed with the ' oppoſite opi- 
nions he had received from his friends, 


and ſtrongly inclined to ſuppreſs his work, 


when a middle courſe was ſuggeſted to 
him; namely, that he ſhould publiſh it in 
a foreign country, and in a foreign lan- 
guage; by this means moſt of the objec- 
tions to it would be removed; and ac- 
cordingly as it was well or ill received in 

France, 


( is) 

France, and other countries, the author 
ſhould afterwards avow it, by publiſhing 
the original with his name, or ſuppreſs it 
altogether. 'The writer of this readily un- 
dertook to tranſlate it into Engliſh, and 
publiſh it in England, which he was per- g 
mitted to do, under the moſt expreſs pro- 
miſe, that he would conceal the author's 
name until he ſhould receive his permiſ- 
ſion to declare it. He now ſubmits it to 
the public, as it was communicated to 
him; and happy ſhall he be, if by the 
favorable reception it may receive, the 
author ſhall be induced to avow it, by 
publiſhing the original work, corrected and 
enlarged, as it no doubt muſt be, by fur- 
ther conſideration. He hopes there is no- 
thing contained in it which can give offence 
to any pious well-diſpoſed mind; and 
with reſpect to thoſe who make a pretence 
of religion, to miſlead and domineer over 
men, he has long. held their opinion in 
the moſt ſovereign contempt. 

The tranſlator is ſtrongly perſuaded that . 


the public will find ſomething original in 
1 
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this ſyſtem of religion; that it has a 
foundation in nature; and that it will not 
be confounded with the multitude of new 
ſects with which the world is now in- 
feſted. He can diſcover in it no reſem- 
blance to the notions of any of them, ex- 
cept to thoſe of the Millenarians, who 
firmly believe that the time will come, 
when men will enjoy perfect freedom and 
happineſs, without reſtraint, under the 
immediate government of their God and 
his laws; and this reſemblance, if it can be 
fairly collected from the performance, 
however ridiculous it may appear to ſome, 
will be excuſed by a temperate Engliſh 
reader, when he - conſiders that the author 
is a Frenchman ; that he took an active 
part in the revolution in that kingdom; 
and laſtly, that he is a Jacobin. While 
the tendency of ſuch opinions is to make 
men better and wiſer, the publication of 
them muſt be approved by all good men, 
Happy would it have been for mankind, 
if the reveries of the multitude of ſects 
with which the world 1s now over-run, 

755 had 
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had reſembled theſe ſentiments; yet all theſs 
ſects have their partizans : the tranſlator 
alſo hopes that this new ſyſtem will have its 
partizans; and as he himſelf is firmly 
perſuaded of the truth of it, that it may 
ſpread, that the worſhip inculcated in it 
may become general, is his moſt ardent 
prayer. | 

Some readers may poſſibly ſuſpe& that 
the work was fabricated in England, as it 
has not yet appeared in the French lan- 
guage. This circumſtance is not material in 
itſelf, and the tranſlator would rather think 
himſelf flattered by it; but he is afraid 
that thoſe who are well acquainted with 
the French language, will diſcover too 
many galliciſms in it, which have eſcaped 
him, to put it in his power to ſuppreſs the 
circumſtance of its being a tranſlation : 
beſides, ſeveral Engliſhmen were at Paris 
when the manuſcript was communicated 
to him, who were acquainted with the 
author, and to his knowledge have read 
' the manuſcript in its original dreſs. Theſe 


gentlemen are now called upon to conceal 
| the 


& BW 

the name of the author, as the publication 
of it might poſſibly hurt him in his own 
country. It is this apprehenſion which has 
prevented the tranſlator from putting his 
own name to the tranſlation, that he may 
not be teaſed with uſeleſs queſtions, which 
he is determined not to anſwer. 


IN 


IN at ages mankind have believed in ſu- 
perior beings who took an intereſt and 1n- 
terfered in their affairs. It was a neceflary 
conſequence of this belief, to conclude that 
ſome particular behaviour and conduct of 
men was agreeable to theſe beings, and 
fitted to procure their aſſiſtance and good- 
will; and that ſome other conduct was 
diſagreeable to them, and fitted to produce 

their reſentment and indignation. 
Benevolence and reſentment are paſſions 
which not mankind only are ſubject to, but 
the whole animal creation. They ſeem inſe- 
parable from all exiſtence ſuſceptible of pain 
or pleaſure. Mankind have, therefore, freely 
attributed theſe paſſions to thoſe ſuperior 
beings. Having thus beſtowed upon them 
| B ſome 


( 2 ) 
ſome of the human paſſions, it was, very 
difficult to avoid attributing to them others : 
they have accordingly attributed to them 
moſt or all of the human paſſions. 

Theſe beings have generally been con- 
ceived not to reſemble men in this : that 


they were never ſeen, heard, or felt, except 


in particular inſtances. Their abode was 
ſuppoſed to be at a diftance from us, in 
heaven: and as the-inſtances of their ap- 
pearance to men were not very well atteſt- 
ed, they were known chiefly from the 
effects which they produced. As theſe ef- 


fects were much beyond the ſtrength of 


man, or of the animal ereation to produce, 


they muſt neceſſarily attribute to them, as 


in fact they did, infinitely more power. 


In every other reſpect the Gods of the earth 
have at all times been mere men, acting in 


the fame manner, and endued with the 


ſame paſtions, good and bad. It has been 


ſaid that God formed man after his own 


image: the reverſe of the propoſition is 
true - that men formed the Gods after their 


image; nor was it poſſible for them to 


form them after any other. 


Men 


C a Nh 


Men were. deſirous: of painting their 
gods as perfect as poſſible. Perfection is a. 
mere relative term: things are perfect only 
as they are: applicable to the purpoſes. for 
which they are intended. Man knows 
ing his own purpoſes and not the pur». 
poſes. of beings; of a different nature, if 
he ſhall aſcribe; purpoſes to the Gods, 
muſt neceſſarily aſcribe to them his own, 
purpoſes. He thinks theſe the beſt poſſi- 
ble in nature; becauſe they are in fact the 
beſt for him in his ſituation. The orga- 
nization, the paſſions, the virtues of men, 


are certainly the beſt adapted, conſequently 


the moſt perfect of any thing in nature that 
we are acquainted with to anſwer our pur- 
| poſes. If, therefore, men ſhall be ſo pre- 
ſumptuous as to paint to their imaginations. 
ſuperior beings who were never ſubjected 
to their ſenſes, they muſt neceſſarily paint 

them men. | | 
We accordingly find the Gods, as de- 
ſcribed by different people, profeſſing the 
different religions of the earth, vulgar and 
contemptible in proportion to the. barbarity 
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of the age in which thoſe reli gions were 
eſtabliſhed, and riſing in ſublimity in pro- 
portion to the degree of philoſophical and 
moral knowledge which prevailed, The 
Gods are deſcribed, in the different religions 
of the earth, as men are formed in the dif- 
ferent periods of ſociety. Perhaps there is 
not a more certain method of judging with 


tolerable accuracy of the manners, charac- 


ter, philoſophical and moral knowledge of 
men in the different ages of the world, 
than by conſidering attentively thay diffe- 
rent religions. 

This univerſal aſſent of mankind to the 
exiſtence of a God or Gods of ſome kind 
or other, has been confidered by many in- 
genious men as a proof of the exiſtence of 
one God, Creator, Preſerver, and Superin- 
tender of the Univerſe. But this argument 
ſeems to have little weight, when we con- 


ſider that the Gods of moſt of the religions 


of the earth have as little connection with 
the idea of a Supreme God, Creator and 
Preſerver of the Univerſe, as have the devils 
in Milton, the genii of eaſtern nations, or 
the fairies of our anceſtors; a ſet of beings 


equall y 


8 
equally ſuperior to us in power, but equally 
ſubjected to all the human paſſions, and in 
ſubjection to theſe paſſions; perpetually 
counteracting the operations of nature, and 
the beſt eſtabliſhed principles of moral 
rectitude. The belief of the exiſtence of! 
ſuch Gods, is ſurely more pernicious 0 
mankind than the abſolute diſbelief of the 
exiſtence of any God. Gods who are ſupJ 
poſed frequently to counteract their own 
natural laws, which they have eſtabliſhed 
for the government of the world, and the}. \ 
moral laws which they have imprinted in 
every good man's mind for the regulation 
of his conduct, are tyrants which men had 
better want, for the ſame reaſon that men 
had better want government than be ſub- 
je& to the will of capricious rulers, who | 
feel themſelves bound by no law which 
can be known to thoſe whom they 8 
The primary notions of mankind with 
reſpect to the gods ſeem to have ariſen 
from a principle implanted in us by natu 
for our preſervation, which is fear. We 
are afraid of every thing we are not aceuſ- 
tomed to ſee, if we have not already ſeen 
ſomething 
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ſomething; analagous to it. This principle 
is ſtroug in proportion to our weaknefs and 
ignorance. It has the greateſt effect upon 
us in extreme youth, and ſeems gradually 
to loſe its force with age and knowledge. 

This natural fear is evidently the origin 


of fairies, ghoſts, and apparitions; and 


moſt probably of the very abſurd notions 
which mankind have entertained in all 
ages of gods and devils. Men were afraid, 
and they knew not of what. It was evidently 
ſomething that was not viſible, for they ſaw 
nothing. They muſt have concluded it had 
pernicious qualities, aud a power of hurting 
them, or they would not have been afraid, 


Thus they firſt conceived inviſible, wicked 


beings to be the cauſe of their fear. In 
their tranſanctions in life they met with 
misfortunes for which they could not ac- 
count. It was moſt natural for them to 
attribute theſe misfortunes to thoſe inviſible 
beings, the objects of their fear. Having 
thus conceived they had diſcovered malig- 
nant ſpirits the tranſition was eaſy to good 
ſpirits. Some men felt themſelves in hap- 


pier 


12 
pier ſituations than others: all men met 
many circumſtances in life which were 
.agreeable to them, without knowing to 
what to attribute their good fortune. It 
was moſt natural for them to attribute 
their happinefs to good beings, to whom 
they bore gratitude in proportion to their 
happineſs. They found different ranks in 
-fociety amongſt men; they ſuppoſed, there- 
fore, the fame diſtinction amongſt gods. 
Thus the world became peopled with 
fairies, apparitions, genii, gods, angels, wal 
devils. | 
This account of theſe. fictitious beings 
ſeems the more probable, as times of the 
greateſt ignorance have always been the 
times of the greateſt ſuperſtition, and ſu- 
perſtition has always prevailed the moſt 
amongſt the vulgar. When men are 1gno- 
rant, and obſerve uncommon phenomena, 
which they are not able to explain, or meet 
with good or bad fortune which they can- 
not account for; they muſt aſcribe it to 
ſome ſupernatural cauſe, the immediate 
interference of gods or devils, or of their 
agents. Whereas men of experience and 


reflection 
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reflection find as much cauſe for wonder 
and adnuration in the moſt common occur- 
rences in life, as in the moſt uncommon. 
In a ſtone falling to the ground, or a candle 
burning in its ſocket, as in tempeſts, whirl- 


winds, and earthquakes. They have obſerv- 
ed ſome general laws in the operations of 
nature which prevail univerſally, and which 
have enabled them to explain ſome uncom- 


mon phenomena; and they conclude with 


much' appearance of truth, that a more 
perfect acquaintance with the laws of na- 
ture would enable them to explain other 
phenomena. It is not many years ago that 
a man who poſſeſſed the ordinary acquire- 
ments of the preſent day would have been 
taken for a wizard, and, perhaps, burnt 
at a ſtake. Friar Becon was ſuppoſed to 
have ſold himſelf to the devil, The ma- 


thematicians who went to meaſure a de- 


gree of the meridian at the equator were 
taken for ſorcerers. In theſe days, when 
we ſee a man perform any wonderful thing, 
we conclude, that he underſtands ſome 


principle of the general laws of nature with 
| which 
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which we are unacquainted, and we have 
never been deceived. 

But whatever was the origin of the nu- 
merous fantaſtic religions which we find | 
eſtabliſhed in the world, certain it is, they | | 
all bear the marks of conſiderable antiquity, \ 
barbariſm and ignorance. The gods of the 
earth are not only men with the paſſions 
and virtues which are univerſally perceived 
in all periods of ſociety, but they poſſeſs 
the vices which diſgrace men, and which 
could only have been attributed to them 
through extreme ignorance. They love 
flattery and adoration; they are delighted 
with ſolicitation and prayer; they are 
moved to alter their own will at the deſire 
and entreaties of men ; they are generally 
partial to ſome choſen people, and conſe- 
quently unjuſt to the reſt of mankind ; 
they have all been repreſented as jealous, 
ſuſceptible of anger and reſentment, as re- 
ceiving favours and ſervices from men, for 
which they were grateful; as deſiring gifts 
and facrifices ; for, although the facrifice 
of living animals has been aboliſhed in ſe- 
veral of the modern Nw yet other 


83 ſacri- 


) 
facrifices of a more important nature have 
conſtantly been required for the uſe of their 
prieſts and churches, and ſuppoſed uſeful, 
even eſſential, for ſecuring the friendſhip, 
or appealing the reſeatment, of the Deity. 
If there be an intelligent being, creator 
and preſerver of the univerſe, it requires 
but a momentꝰs reflection to perceive that 
it is impoſſible he can pofleſs ſuch attri- 
butes. They all imply a degree of weak- 
neſs and ignorance, inconſiſtent with the 
idea of the Creator's power and wiſdom. 
But what indicates a ſtill greater degree 
of barbarity than attributing to the Deity 
the weakneſs and vices of men is, the ſup- 
poſing him particularly favourable to the 
poor and ignorant; pleaſed with idleneſs; 
with the voluntary mortifications and ſuf- 


{ferings of men; requiring of them to ſacri- 


fice to him their reaſon, that teſt which he 
himſelf had given them for their belief and 


ö 


conduct, and to adopt another teſt not con- 
ſiſtent with it. All which jmplies a won- 
derful degree of depravity; and we might 
have been aſſured, if they themſelves had not 
informed us of it, that the authors of ſuch 

religions, 


(1) 


religions, not only lived ina barbarous age; 
but, that they were the pooreſt and moſt 
ignorant of the age in which they lived. 

In the early ages of the world, as men 
had eyes, they could not avoid perceiving 
ſome of the wonders of the univerſe. But be- 
ing abſolutely incapable of underſtanding 
any of the univerſal laws, by which it is 
governed, or carrying their ideas beyond this 
world or themſelves, they ſuppoſed every 
thing was made for their uſe; and that ani- 
mals were made for them alone. The 
multitude of ſuns and planetary ſyſtems 
which fill the immenſity of ſpace, were 
little ſtars placed in a firmament above their 
heads, merely to afford them a ſmall twink- 
ling light, when the ſun and moon ſhould 
be ſet. Beyond this firmament they placed 
the rain : the firmament had gates, whach 
were opened, when it pleaſed their God 
that the rain ſhould deſcend. The creation 
of this world, contemptible as the ſyſtem 
appears, in an enlightened- age, was an 
object much too vaſt for their conceptions: 
they could form no idea of any power 
or wiſdom ſufficient to accompliſh it; 
S but 
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| ( 2 ) 
but what wiſdom and force wanted, 
they ſuppoſed might be ſupplied by words, 


| which the Creator was acquainted with: 


they aſcribed the ſame virtue to magical 
words, which at other times, men have 
aſcribed to magical numbers, and they ſup- 
poſed the world created by theſe, This 
abſurdity, which ſeems to be of a very 
ancient date, pervades the Arabian tales. 
God ſaid let there be light, and there was 
light.” This thought and expreſſion, has 
been quoted by ſeveral confiderable writers, 
as an inſtance of the true ſublime; and 
certainly it poſſeſſes in a ſurpriſing degree, 
one of the greateſt characteriſtics of ſub- 
limity, that of ſtriking the mind with aſto- 
niſhment and wonder, and in an age of 
ignorance, where men could not detect the 
fallacy of the thought, it may have juſtly 


deſerved the character of ſublimity. The 


| apologiſts for this apparent abſurdity have 


ſaid, that it was not the virtue of words, 
| which created the world, but the will of 
the Creator. But this will not anſwer 
their purpoſe, becauſe the mere will, with- 


| out ſome active force employed, can pro- 


duce 


643) 
duce no effect whatever; even ſtill leſs than 
words, for the ſound of words may make 
us ſtare, and ſometimes tremble. 

If mankind in all ages have — 
ſome religion or other: if the profeſſion of 
ſome religion has always been conſidered 
as uſeful to man, and for the benefit of 
ſociety; and if all the religions, -which 
we now find eſtabliſhed. in the world, 
are abſurd and contradictory, the mere 
effects of fear, gratitude and admiration, 
upon ignorance and ſuperſtition 5 it be- 
comes man, in a comparatively free and 
enlightened age, to confider attentively, 
whether ſome principles of revealed reli | 
gion, which may be uſeful to ſociety, may 
not be diſcovered by a fair uſe of our fa- 


culties; and if we ſhall be ſo happy as to 
ſucceed in this, we ſhall avoid the common 
objection urged againſt free-thinkers, that 
they attempt to deſtroy a conſiderable lien 
upon mankind, whoſe obje& is to check 
injuſtice, without ſubſtituting any thing in 
place of it, or which can pollhly anſwer 

the ſame purpoſe. 
In conſidering a matter of this import- 
ance, it is abſolutely neceſſary that we 
ſhould 


(6 


ſhould not proceed too haſtily ; but taking 
example from the raſhneſs of our predeceflors 
avoid building ſyſtems, which the firſt new 
diſcoveries in the laws of nature will over- 
ſet. Too happy, if by proceeding cautiouſ- 
ly, and diveſting ourſelves of all prejudices 
ariſing from our education, our habits and 
our intereſt, we ſhall be able to eſtabliſh a 
few certain truths, which ſhall ſtand the 
teſt of all future examination. By the diſco- 
very of a ſolid foundation for revealed re- 
ligion, we cannot avoid deriving imme- 
diately the moſt important advantages, and 
we may leave with confidence to our poſ- 
terity the further proſecution of the ſub- 
je, who, we may be aſſured, will make 
further diſcoveries in proportion to their at- 
tentive obſervation of the laws of nature, 
and the acuteneſs of their reaſoning facul- 
ties. And who ſhall preſume to ſay, how 
far the human faculties may be improved ; 
or whether the few principles of religion, 
which we ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh, may 
not be extended hereafter, as much be- 
yond our. preſent ideas, as our preſent 
phyſical knowledge, acquired by flow ex- 
#9 periments 
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periments and continued diſcuſſion, exceeds 
the more preſumptuous pretenſions of our. 
anceſtors to phyſical knowledge founded 
upon uncertain abſtract metaphyſical rea- 

ſonings. 5 | 
The connection between religion and phy- 
fical knowledge is obvious : for we may be 
certain, that if ever we arrive at any ac- 
quaintance with the nature of God, or his at- 
tributes, it can only be by a careful obſerva- 
tion of the laws which he follows, in con- 
ducting and governing his works: nor need 
we be apprehenſive that the few principles 
of religion, which we ſhall be able to eſtab- 
liſh with certainty, will be inſufficient for 
the purpoſes of ſociety. There is no uſeful 
purpoſe in life that can be anſwered by our 
being deceived, or believing what does not 
exiſt ; on the contrary, the moſt pernicious 
conſequences may frequently reſult from it. 
A due ſenſe of ignorance is the next advanta- 
geous ſituation of man, to the abſolute know- 
ledgeof thetruth. The man who knows with 
certainty the ſtability of his fortune, his 
friends, and his reſources, is perfectly ſafe 
from ruin. If he is to go a voyage, and knows. 
well 


8 

well that he has a good ſhip, an intelligent 
pilot, and a favourable ſeaſon, he may proceed 
with a conſiderable degree of ſecurity. If 
he has a due ſenſe of his ignorance of any of 
theſe, he will neceſſarily proceed with pro- 
portionate caution and circumſpection, and 
may probably by theſe means, eſcape the 
dangers to which he would otherwiſe be 
expoſed. But the man who is abſolutely 
deceived in any of theſe things, proceeds 
indeed without fear, and with confidence, 
but it is to his certain deſtruction. 

It has frequently been obſerved, and is 
well worthy of remark, that the good 
things of this world which are the moſt 
uſeful to us, are the moſt common ; and the 
knowledge which is of the moſt import- 
ance to us is the moſt eaſily acquired. We 
are happily ſo conſtructed, that the know- 
ledge which is abſolutely neceſſary for our 
exiſtence is not left to the ſlow operation 
of obſervation and reaſoning, but ſeems to 
have been communicated to us by another 
principle which we call inſt inct. Reaſon- 
ing therefore by analogy, we may conclude 


that if it was abſolutely neceſſary for us to 
know 


( 17) 
| know any thing relating to the attributes 


of God, it would have been communicated 


to us by a ſimilar inſtinct, and that we 


have faculties for acquiring ſuch knows 
ledge with a facility and a degree of cer- 
tainty in proportion as it is of uſe to us. 
The eſſence of all revealed religion ſeems 
to conſiſt in the belief of a God or Gods, 
of ſome defcription or other; who have 
miniſters, ſervants, or angels to attend and 


ſerve them, and execute their commands; 


in the belief of ſome creed; in the per- 
formance of ſome acts ar ceremonies 
which are ſuppoſed peculiarly agreeable 
to the Gods or their ſervants, which is 
called worſhip: and laſtly, in abſtaining 
from other acts and ceremonies, which are 
ſuppoſed diſagreeable ta them, which js 


acts which lead to no important conſe- 
quence, but which are performed merely 
from ancient habit; and therefore devotees 
will not allow their different acts of religi- 
ous worſhip, ſuch as prayer, baptiſm, ge- 
nufleCtion, &c. to be ceremomes ; but this 
is a diſpute upon words. 


called fin. By ceremonies is ſtrictly meant 


| 
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The reſurrection of the dead, and future 
rewards and puniſhments, are certainly not 


eſſential to revealed religion, as many reli- 
gions have ſubſiſted without a belief in 


| theſe. Nor do even the principles of mo- 


rality ſeem to conſtitute any effential part 


of revealed religion; for although ſome 


liberal- minded profeſſors have repreſent- 
ed theſe principles in modern times, as the 
moſt eſſential part of revealed religion, yet 
others have conſidered our moral principles 
depending upon the truth and juſtice of 
human reaſon, as inferior principles, which 
ought always to be ſubſervient to the ex- 
preſs commands of God, ſuppoſed to be 
taught by revelation. The priuciples of mo- 
rality ſeem to have been engrafted upon 
moſt of the religions now in the world, 
ſince their original inſtitution, and to have 


formed no part of it. Where the original 


books of religion treat of moral ſubjects, 
they treat of them ſo obſcurely and inaccu- 
rately, that divines are perpetually obliged 
to explain them away from their obvious 
meaning, to render them confiſtent with 
common ſenſe, and the feelings of mankind, 


It 
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It is therefore well worthy our utmoſt 
attention and enquiry to determine whe- 
ther there is any foundation in nature for 

theſe univerſal principles which pervade all 

revealed religion, and which have been 
conſidered by men in all ages as uſeful to 
them, and neceſſary for the preſervation 
and improvement of ſociety; and if we 
ſhall fucceed in demonſtrating, 1ſt. That 
there. is a God, creator of the univerſe. 
2dly. That he has employed miniſters or 
{ſervants under him, to execute his will in 
the preſervation of the univerſe. 3dly. That 
there 1s a -particular ſyſtem of belief and 
ſome particular actions of men which are 
agreeable to God, and others diſagreeable 
to him, anſwering to the moſt exact defi- 
nition of a creed, worſhip, and fin, and to 
which God has affixed rewards and puniſh- 
ments. And laſtly, If we ſhall be able to 
give even a general outline of what that 
creed, that worſhip, and that ſin is; and 
how we are to proceed to diſcover them 
more corectly, we ſhall have eſtabliſhed a 
ſolid foundation for religion, anſwering in 
D 2 | all 
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all its parts to the eſſential principles of re- 
vealed religion, which we may rely upon 
as all that is abſolutely neceſſary for us at 
this moment; leaving that foundation to 
be built upon ſolely by our wiſer poſterity, 


as mankind ſhall improve in their obſerva- 


tions and reaſoning faculties. 

Firſt, we are certain, equal to the cer- 
tainty of our own exiſtence, that there is a 
ſupreme God, creator of the univerſe. In 
ſtating this propoſition, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that it ſhould be underſtood, that 
we mean to confine our enquiries merely 
to the abſtract propoſition, and ſhall not 
preſume to aſcribe attributes of any kind to 
God, either phyſical or moral, ſtill leſs to 
diſcuſs the metaphyſical queſtions concern- 
ing matter and ſpirit; or pretend to deter- 
mine the eſſence or ſubſtance of God, or 
of the univerſe; or how he created the 
world. Theſe are queſtions much beyond 
the reach of our faculties, in their preſent 


imperfect ſtate. It is impoſſible we ſhould 


form any conception of them, reſembling 
truth. The author of nature muſt neceſſarily 
be extremely different from every thing we 

are 
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are acquainted with: our ideas can never 
reach beyond our own faculties, which are 
limited on every fide; nor can we form 
any ideas of nature, or of the author of | 
nature, beyond our own experience. 

Our obſerving faculties, as given us by 
the author of nature, were ſtill more im- 
perfect than they now are; we therefore 
know, that he has given us a power off 
improving them in a certain degree: « 
have exerciſed this power in every diſco- 
very we have made; and particularly by 
the diſcovery of the microſcope and tele- 
{cope, we have extended our views to new 
worlds, which otherwiſe muſt have remain- 
ed unknown to us, from their immenſity or 
their minuteneſs. Our reaſoning faculties | 
have alſo been improved, and the ſubtle | 
and certain reaſonings of mathematicians, | 
which are even now beyond the capacity 
of children, or people of weak intellects, 
mult have been altogether incomprehen- | 
ſible in an early period of ſociety, But 
ſtill, all the faculties of man are extremely 
confined, and we know with certainty, 
that there is yet room for vaſt improve- 

ment, 
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ment, from the wonderful diſproportion 
of theſe faculties in men and animals. To 
what extent they may be improved it is 
impoſſible we ſhould know. It is therefore 
abſolutely neceſſary, that in conſidering the 
evidence of a God, or power, creator of 
the univerſe, we ſhould diveſt ourſelves of 
all ideas of attributes which we uſually: 
connect with the name of God, when we 
hear that word pronounced, in conſequence 
of the prejudices we have imbibed with 
our religious education. | 
Io perceive the certainty of the propo- 
fition, that there 1s a God, author, or crea- 
tor of the univerſe, it is barely neceſſary 
that we ſhould conſider attentively, what 
we miean by the words God, Author, Crea- 
tor, Univerſe. Man feels himſelf placed 
in the midſt of an immenſe world, ſur- 
rounded with a multitude of objects, which 
His faculties are only capable of perceiving 
gradually, and as he attends to them ſepa- 
rately; all of them continually ating upon 
him more or leſs, and he in return, acting 
upon them, ſometimes voluntarily, and 


ſometimes involuntarily, according to cer- 
tain 


6230 
tain laws which we call the laws of na- 
ture. The aggregation of all theſe bodies, 
of which we compoſe a part, is evidently 
what we mean by the univerſe. As men} 
advance in knowledge, they ſoon perceive, 
with the ſame certainty that they perceive 
their own exiſtence, that all they know of | 
the univerſe, is derived merely from their 
ſenſes or faculties of perception, together 
with another faculty we are poſſeſſed of in a 
greater or leſs degree, of recollecting former 
ſenſations and ideas, and a power of com 
paring, combining, abſtracting, and draws | 
ing concluſions from - theſe ſenſations and | 
ideas: that all our knowledge of the in- | 
finite variety of objects, from the moſt 
diſtant fixed ſtar, to the ſmalleſt particle of 
matter; of animated beings, from a man to 
an oyſter, is, and ever will be confined to 
theſe ſenſations, ideas, and reaſonings. 
When we ſpeak therefore of ourſelves, 
or any other part of the univerſe, we ſpeak 
only of different feelings which paſs in our 
minds, which may, or may not reſemble 
external objects; and it is perfectly indif- 
_— to us whether they do, or do not; 
they 
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they muſt neceflarily always produce the 
fame effects upon us; theſe effects we know 
and cannot be deceived in, and the whole 
of theſe feelings, which we either have, 
or may have in proper ſituations, is what 
we mean by the univerſe. 

We feel, with the ſame certainty that 
we feel our own exiſtence, that theſe ſen- 
fations are created by ſomething external 
of ourſelves which we call matter. What 
that matter is, or what are its properties, 
independent of us, it 1s impoſſible for us 
ever to know; or whether the whole or 


any of its properties reſemble the ſenſa- 


tions we feel. Certain it is, we mean by 
matter, by external and internal objects, by 


the univerſe, thoſe feelings only; aad the 


primary external cauſe of thoſe feelings 1s 
the creator of - that matter, the author and 
creator of the univerſe, that is God. 

In treating the proof of the exiſtence of 
God we have purpoſely avoided all queſ- 
tions relating to the exiſtence of matter, as 
not being of the leaſt importance to the 
ſubjet. Whether matter does or does 

| „ not 
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not exiſt, ſuch as we conceive it, is per- 
fealy immaterial to us; we never can 
know it but by the effect which it pro- 
duces upon our feelings, and that effe& is 
the ſame and equally certain whether mat- 
ter exiſts or not. The beauty of the whole 
ſyſtem 1s equally admirable; every ſcience 
is equally true; every art is equally uſe- 
ful: it is equally effential for our life, 
health, and happineſs, that we ſhould 
conduct ourſelves in the proper way to 
promote theſe. Certain it is, that the only 
univerſe we know or ever ſhall know, is 
the aggregation of our own feelings: if any 
other ſyſtems ſubſiſt, they are, and ever 
muſt remain unknown to- us, unleſs the 
author of our exiſtence ſhall give us new 
ſenſes and new faculties to perceive them. 
We are certain, that theſe feelings are pro- 
duced in us by ſome foreign cauſe, pri- 
mary or ſecondary: if a ſecondary cauſe 
has been employed, ſuch as we conceive 
matter to be, there neceſſarily muſt have 
been a primary cauſe, and that primary 
cauſe all mankind are agreed to call Gd. 
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( 26 ) 
Having thus demonſtrated the exiſtence 
of a God, author, or creator of the uni- 
verſe, we may next enquire, as an im- 
portant queſtion in religion, whether our 
faculties will enable us to diſcover, if 
that God has always acted in the form- 
ation, and preſervation of the univerſe, 
by the immediate influence of his own 
power; or whether he has generally em- 
ployed miniſters and ſervants under him 


to execute his will, according to certain 


powers which he has given them ; and 
who theſe ſervants are. 2d. Theſe queſ- 


tions, however abſtruſe they appear on the 


firſt examination, are certainly ſuſceptible 
of a clear and ſatis factory anſwer, which 
we ſhall endeavour to give; and if we ſhall 
ſucceed in demonſtrating the exiſtence of 
ſuch miniſters and ſervants, the powers 
which God has given them, and the laws 
by which they are limited and reſtrained ; 
we ſhall have eſtabliſhed ſome very im- 
poems points of religion. 
Man after his birth firſt perceives l ö 
ſelf placed in an immenſe world, ſurround- 
ed with a multitude of objects, without 
* 


( 27 ) 
perceiving their immediate connection 
with himſelf, how they act upon him, or 
how in return he acts upon them. As he 
advances in age and experience, and im- 
proves himſelf by the experience of others, 
his faculties expand, and he gradually 
acquires ſtrength, diſcerning, and reaſon- 
ing faculties, in proportion to the cons 
ſtruction of his frame, and the proper ex- 
erciſe he has beſtowed on his faculties; he 
perceives, in many inſtances, how many of 
the objects around him act upon him, and 
the effect they produce, and how in return he 


may act, and produce ſome conſiderable al- 


terations upon them. At laſt he diſcovers by 
the uſe of teleſcopes and other improve- 
ments, that this world, vaſt as it is, 
and all the objects that it comprehends, 
are but a mere atom compared with the 
univerſe; and by the uſe of microſcopes, 
he diſcovers that there are other worlds 
which had eſcaped the obſervation of his 
ſenſes, from their minuteneſs. When he 
has got thus far, he muſt obſerve, that 
all this variety of objects are perpetual- 
ly acting upon one another, and pro- 

E 2 ducing 
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ducing new combinations.” That the whole 
world, and every part of it, ſo far as 
they have come under the obſervation of 
our ſenſes, are perpetually changing, and 
that we ourſelves do not continue a mo- 
ment the ſame. What the world was at” 
its original formation it is impoſſible for us 
to know; but we know certainly that j 
is now extremely different from what it 
was in former times, as we daily ſee an al- 
teration upon it : every new combination is 
a new creation ; ſomething is created which 
did not before exiſt ; ſomething is deſtroyed 
which formerly exiſted. We underſtand 
in ſome degree the cauſe of theſe altera- 
tions and changes; we feel and are certain 
* that they are partly occaſioned by ourſelves, 
and that man is not an unimportant agent 
in the univerſe. 
It is the ſucceſſion of theſe changes, or 
new combinations which have taken place 
N in the world, that has created things as they 
now are; it is thoſe that are to follow that 
muſt hereafter give the univerſe the 
form it will aſſume. We therefore know 
| certainly — 
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certainly, that man is a miniſter or ſervant 
of God, employed by him to preſerve the 
univerſe in order, and that God has in- 
truſted him with certain powers for this 
purpoſe which he daily exerciſes, ſome- 
times properly and ſometimes improperly; 
which powers are limited by his ſtrength, 
and underſtanding or knowledge how to 
employ his own ſtrength and the other 
powers of nature ſubjected to him, for an- 
{wering his purpoſes. Having gone thus 
far, we eaſily diſcover that man is not the 
only miniſter or ſervant of God ; that the 
combinations which take place with the 
utmolt exertion of his ſtrength and power 
bear but an infinitely ſmall proportion to 
the new combinations which take place 
in the univerſe; and that the whole ani- 
mal creation are fellow labourers with him, 
each in its proper ſphere: and he will ſoon 
be convinced, that the ſmalleſt infe& or 
worm can caſily accomj!|'1 purpoſes, 


which the utmoit cxort is faculties 
will never attain. \Ve th4!! over that 


tutes the niuitters or ſcxvants of Gods 
but 
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but that every part of unanimated matter 
is equally employed to act its part to an- 
{wer the Creator's purpoſes, and is equally 
intruſted with diſtin& powers, and ſubject- 
ed to certain laws; and that the whole of 
| theſe agents acting together is evidently 
what preſerves the univerſe, as far as it 
has come within our obſervation, in its 
preſent order. | 
If therefore, we are to conſider ourſelves 
as the miniſters or ſervants of God, em- 
ployed by him to execute his will, and 
| preſerve the univerſe in order, it is incum- 
bent upon us to ſtudy attentively, what 
part he has allotted to us to act. That part 
it is our duty to perform: we are certain 
that the due performance of that duty is 
agreeable to him, and therefore muſt be 
the worſhip which he requires of us: that 
the negle& or improper performance of 
that duty muſt be diſagreeable to God, and 
therefore ſinful. And by attending cloſely to 
the powers which God has given us, the 
faculties with which we are endued, the 
laws with which we are circumſcribed, 


the pleaſure and pain we feel, or rewards 
| | and 
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and puniſhments which we. ſuffer, in con- 
ſequence of the different actions e per- 
form; the part which has been allotted to 
man to act by his Creator, may be diſ- 
covered with a conſiderable W of ac- 
curacy. 8 
Of the part which God has allotted to 
man to act in this world, or the WOE 

which God requires from man. | 
This ſubject is evidently very extenfive ; 
it comprehends the various duties of man 
through life, and the various alterations 
which we ought to make in our conduct 
from every circumſtance that happens to us: 
But it is not to be expected, that in the pre- 
ſent imperfect ſtate of our faculties we ſhould 
be able to perceive or trace out ſuch exten» 
five duties: the moſt important of theſe du- 
ties are perhaps the moſt difficult to be un- 
derſtood, and happy it is for mankind, that 
the author of nature has not waited for the 
flow operations of our obſerving and rea- 
ſoning faculties to determine us to act thoſe 
parts. The child applies to the breaſt; 
all animals to their proper food; the cir» 
culation of the blood, reſpiration, every 
natural 
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natural function, every involuntary motion 
of our bodies are acts which God continu- 
ally requires of us, and which are abſo- 
lately neceſſary for our exiſtence, but which 
it is impoſſible for us to explain or under- 
ſtand. If we ſhall be able to diſcover, 
by our obſervations and reaſoning, a few 
more obvious parts of our duty, it muſt 
in ſome degree contribute to our happineſs 
zin this world, and be agreeable to the au- 
thor of our exiſtence; and to poſterity muſt 
be left the happineſs which will neceſſarily 
reſult from further diſcoveries. In the 
mean time, we may remain perfectly aſſur- 
ed, that God will only make us anſwerable 
for the proper uſe of the faculties he has 
deſtowed upon us. 

We feel ourſelves placed in the midſt 
of an immenſe world, ſurrounded with 
a multitude of objects, every one of which 
has annexed to it by the author of nature 
diſtin and ſeparate powers of producing 
certain effects when placed in certain ſitua- 
tions. It is evident, therefore, that the 
Creator, who gave matter ſuch powers, in- 


i tended 


| ( 33 
tended they ſhould be exerciſed, and theſe 
effects produced whenever theſe ſituations 
took place. Amongſt the multitude of cb- 
jets which ſurround us, we diſcover an 
infinite variety of animals, which, beſides 
the powers common to the reſt of nature, 
poſleſs all our ſenſes and faculties in differ- 
ent degrees of perfection, from the full en- 
joyment of them with ſome. degree of rea- 
ſon, to ſimple ſenſation ; from whence they 
ſink and dwindle away ſo as hardly to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from unanimated matter. All 
theſe animals ſeem to be affected with paſ- 
ſions and defires, and to be capable of 
acquiring ſome degreee of knowledge 
from experience. It is evident therefore, 
that the author of nature intended that 
all theſe animals ſhould be moved to act 
by their paſſions, and that. theſe paſſions 
ſhould be prompted or reſtrained by 
their knowledge and experience, God 
has given animals a conſiderable domi- 
nion over unanimated matter, that is, of 
employing the powers of matter for their uſe 
and to anſwer their purpoſes; he has even 
given a dominion to animals over one ano- 

F ther 
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ther in proportion to their ſtrength, and' 
principally ' according to their knowledge 
how to apply that ſtrength. It is evident, 
therefore, that God intended that all theſe 
powers ſhould be exerciſed by the different 
animals of the creation, as their paſſions 
ſhould dire& them, governed and reſtrained 
by their knowledge and experience: that 
animals were created for action as inſpired 
by their paſſions, and reftrained by their 
knowledge; and that it is by the general 
action of the whole of animated and un- 
animated nature, that the univerſe is up- 
held, ſo far as we are acquainted with it, in 


its preſent order. 
Amongſt the race of animals man diſtin- 


guiſhes his own ſpecies eminent above the 
reſt; at firſt view, he thinks that the au- 
thor of nature has given him a complete 
dominion, not only over the whole of un- 
atfimated nature, but over the reſt of the 
animal creation; that every thing was. 
made for his uſe. And certainly the con- 
ſtruction of his hands, his ere poſition, 
and principally his. organs for obſerving, 
| remembering, — and reaſoning, 
ſeem 


( 
ſeem to have given him a manifeſt ſupe- 
riority over the reſt of the creation, and 
appear to favour this preſumption. But 
with a little attention he will diſcover, 
that this power over other things is ex- 
tremely limited in the preſent ſtate of his 
knowledge and faculties; that it extends to 
little more than the power. of making ſome 
groſs alterations in the form of unanimated 
matter for his conveniency, and in the do- 
meſtication of a few animals Wwhoſe lives 
and ſtrength he can employ ſor his pur- 
poſes: that the great works of nature, 
arifing from phyfical and chemical cauſes; 
the effects of heat, of hardriefs; of motion, 
of mixtures, and a multitude of other 
powers in nature, are perpetually going on 
without his participation or knowledge; 
that every part of nature 1s executing the 
taſk allotted to it, and every animal and 
animalcule continually performing its ſe- 
parate duty; and that our ignorance of theſe 
powers and operations is frequently the 
cauſe of our deſtruction. 

If therefore man, in common with other 
animals, was created by the author of na- 
F 2 ture 
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ture for the purpoſe of acting his part in 
the creation, and preſervation of the uni- 
verſe, and has had given to him paſſions 
and defires to prompt him how he is 
to act, and a capacity of acquiring know- 
ledge and experience for the purpoſe of 
regulating theſe paſſions, it is evidently his 
duty to God, and the worſhip which he 
requires of him, to attend cloſely to theſe 
feelings, and compare them continually 
with his knowledge and experience, and to 
perform that part which theſe ſhall ſuggeſt 
to him. If we are certain of our own ex- 
iſtence, we are certain that the different 
organs of our body, fitted for action, were 
given us by the author of nature to be uſed 
in action: that our paſſions and deſires were 
given us to prompt that action, and direct 
us how we ſhould employ it: that our 
obſerving faculties, our memory, our rea- 
ſoning faculties, were given us for the pur- 
poſe of being uſed and employed in acquir- 
ing knowledge and experience; and that our 
knowledge and experience was intended by 
our Creator to quicken or reſtrain, or give 
a new direction to our paſſions and deſires. 
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We are certain therefore, that working 
with aſſiduity, under the government of 
cultivated and informed reaſon, is the part 
which has been allotted to man to act in 
this world, and the Ta which God re- 
quires from him. 

Man, neceflarily acting, with more or 
leſs vigour from theſe principles, thus 
governed, ſoon: perceives that God has 


required of him to direct the uſe of his 


faculties, firſt, to the preſervation of 
his own exiſtence: ſecondly, to procure 
for himſelf every thing which can contri- 
bute to his happineſs and comfort ; and with 
ſome attention he will perceive, that this 
laſt comprehends the comfort and happt- 
neſs of the whole animal creation, at leaſt 
ſo far as they do not impede him in his 
own more important purſuits. 75 

All men have received the deſire of pro- 
moting the happineſs of every other animal 
from nature; it is the molt perceptible with 
regard to animals that immediately depend 


upon us: as our knowledge of themincreaſes, - 
and we can employ them for our own uſe, 


the deſire to promote their happineſs increaſes 
| in 
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in proportion ; it diminiſhes gradually as we 
are unacquainted with them ; and ceaſes ab- 
ſolutely, with our ignorance of them. But 
in no caſe where we are ſenſible of the ex- 
iſtence of living animals, are we altogether 
inſenſible to their comfort and happineſs; 
unleſs by experience we know they are per- 
nicious to us, or our ignorance of their 
character and 9 e us _ 
of them. q. 

e derive even a cooked: happiveſs 
ad rt Him the proſperity of unani- 
mated matter. We love to fee-rich grounds, 
well- ordered gardens; and beautiful pro- 
ſpects; and with to eſtabliſh riches, order, 
and harmony throughout the univerſe; and 
are only prevented by our ignorance and our 
weakneſs, from acting in a way to produce 
this order of things. As our powers of 
action, and our knowledge of the univerſe, 
and the laws by which it is governed, in- 
creaſe, theſe natural deſires increaſe alſo, 
and we become fitter to execute our wiſhes 


and the purpoſes of our exiſtence. Thus, the 
Godof : nature fu wiſely ordered that man, 
— 
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together with the reſt of the creation, 
ſhould proceed in his courſe, and continue 
to act his purpoſes, while he eonceives he is 
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merely purfuing his own. | 
In the performance of our Abbe to 
protect our own exiſtence and to render 
ourſelves comfortable and happy, we ſoon 
find, that both theſe objects depend upon 
a multitude of cireumftanees, which it 
requires the utmoſt exertion of our ſenſes 
to diſcover, and of our reaſoning faculties to 
diſtinguith and aſcertain; that even in theſe 
days of improvement and knowledge, few 
of theſe circumſtances. can be perceived 
diſtinckly and with fufficient certainty. 
Experience however teaches us, that as 
our faculties expand with age, and im- 
prove with attention and labour properly 
directed, we: perceive theſe circumſtances 
more and more diſtinctly: that new worlds 
of ideas open to us, and we diſeover with 
great certainty many means of preſerving 
life in particular cafes, and fources of com— 
fort and happineſs which were before un- 
Enoven to us: : we alſo perceive, with greater | 
or 
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or leſs diſtinctneſs, various other means of 


promoting both theſe purpoſes, and which 


become new incitements to our induſtry, 
We perceive, that our arriving at certainty 
in queſtions that we have to examine, de- 
pends upon the perfection of our organs of 
ſenſation applicable to thoſe queſtions; and 
the perfection of our reaſoning faculties: 
that the author of nature has given us a 
conſiderable power of improving theſe fa- 
culties by exerciſe and attention; and by 
the invention of inſtruments and tools. We 
have already mentioned two inſtances of 
this kind, the microſcope and the teleſcope. 
It is therefore the duty of man, and the 
moſt important part of the worſhip which 


God requires of him, to improve thoſe fa- 


culties to the utmoſt which are immediately 
connected with his ſituation in life and 


pu rſuits. 51 : 


We. have already obſerved, that man 
muſt neceſſarily act, and his action be di- 
rected by his paſſions and deſires; and theſe 
paſſions and deſires muſt neceffarily be go- 
verned, that is, augmented or reſtrained by 

his 
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his knowledge and experience. It is evi- 
dent, that although this order of things is 
all that is requiſite to preſerve the univerſe 
in its preſent order, yet man can have no 
merit with his Creator for acting merely 
this part, becauſe he does it neceſſarily; we 
accordingly receive no reward for it; it 
neither gives us pleaſure nor pain to per- 
form the daily taſk which we are accuſ- 
tomed to. But if we uſe ſome extraordi- 
nary efforts of exertion, or ſome uncommon 
means, which are productive of uncommon 
effects, then we-derive pleaſure or pain in 
proportion to the benefit we reap, or the 
injury we ſuffer. We have no inducement 
to uſe uncommon efforts, or to try uncom- 
mon means, unleſs we imagine that ſome 
advantage will ariſe from thoſe efforts, and 
thoſe means. If we have ſeen juſtly, our 
object will be anſwered, which is our re- 
ward: if we have ſeen falſely, we ſhall be 
diſappointed, which is our ' puniſhment ; 
and that puniſhment is exactly proportioned 
to the importance of the object of our pur- 
ſuits. We muſt neceſſarily ſee juſtly or 
falſely any object in proportion as our or- 
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gans of ſenſation are fitted to obſerve that 
object, and our reaſoning faculties are per- 
fect. We therefore worſhip God and are 
rewarded for it; or fin againſt God and 
are puniſhed for it, principally according 
to the perfection of our organs of ſenſation 
and reaſon, applicable to our ſituations. It 
is therefore our firſt duty to God, to apply 
ourſelves diligently to correct the errors of 
theſe faculties, and to render them more 
exact, penetrating, and acute. There is ac- 
cordingly nothing for which men are ſo 
highly rewarded by the Creator, as a con- 
ſiderable relative degree of perfection in 
theſe faculties; they find a joy and com- 
placency at their hearts upon every new 
diſcovery which they make: and the reſt 
of mankind look up to them as ſuperior be- 
ings, who have a right to govern them, 
and direct all their actions. | 
As the acuteneſs and accuracy of our 
organs of ſenſation and reaſon, are only 
uſeful ſo far as they can be applied to our 
labour, it is alſo evidently our duty, and 
an eſſential part of the worſhip which God 
requires 


(43) 
requires of us, to improve our organs fitted 
for our labour. The delicacy and dexterity 
of our hands are as uſeful to us in the per- 
formance of our labour, as the ſharpneſs 
of the ſight, or the ſoundneſs of our judg- 
ment, and the perfection we arrive at is 


rewarded nearly in the ſame manner. 


Next to the improvement of our faculties 
connected with our occupations, the author 
of nature requires of us a due exerciſe of thoſe 


- faculties in theſe occupations ; that is, proper 


aſſiduity and attention to our labour and 
employment. It is by this labour we are 
to perform the part allotted to us in the 
preſervation of the univerſe. As we are in- 
duſtrious or otherwiſe, we -perform that 
part more or leſs perfectly; as our induſtry 
is properly or improperly directed, we con- 
tribute more or leſs to our own happineſs, 
and the happineſs of the world in general. 
As it is by the due employment of men 
in their proper occupations, that the arts 
are made to flourith, and that men, and the 


univerſe are to derive the full advantage of 


theſe arts, it 1s evident, that this due em- 


ployment muſt depend upon the know- 
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ledge and experience of men, of thoſe 
powers of nature and the laws with which 
they are circumſcribed, which are conuect- 
ed with'their employments; and that theſe 
arts depend altogether upon theſe powers 
and laws, and our ſucceſs or diſappoint- 
ment upon our knowledge or ignorance of 
them. It is therefore the duty of man, 
and a moſt. eſſential part of the worſhip 
which God requires of him, to ſtudy well 


| theſe laws as they are applicable to his 


employments; to weigh well their cer- 


tainty and extent, and only to give that 
degree of credit or belief to them which 


the proof before him merits. 

The powers of nature, and the laws by 
which theſe powers are limited and reſtrain» 
ed, are the powers and laws of light, of me- 
chaniſm, of attractions, of mixtures, of 
electricity, of organization, the laws of 


ſound logic, and a multitude of other 


powers and laws which are all evidently 
the laws of God. It is by theſe that man, 
together with all nature, is governed and 
reſtrained; we cannot move a ſtep but in 


conformity to theſe laws; every art which 


man 
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man can practiſe depends upon his knows 
ledge of that ſyſtem of theſe laws which 
are connected with the art. Without 
ſome degree of knowledge of theſe laws 
the artiſt cannot practiſe his art; the more 
extenſive his knowledge is, the more ex- 
cellent the artiſt is: the univerſal practice 
of all the arts which man ſhall ever deviſe, 
neceſſarily implies the univerſal knowledge 
of all the laws of nature which man _ 
ever diſcover. 

The knowledge which mankind winks 
acquired of the laws of nature 1s already 
very extenſive, and- the arts which, they 
practiſe are extremely numerous in propor- 
tion to their abilities, and much beyond 
the capacity of any one man to underſtand 
or practiſe; and yet that knowledge, and 
theſe arts, are ſtill very imperfect and de- 
fective. Happily, the author of nature 
has endued us with different talents, ſuited 
to the acquiſition of different kinds of 
eee and the practice of different 
arts: he has wiſely ordained, that men 
Gra beſt fulfil their duty of preſerving 

the 
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the ſmall part of the univerſe allotted 
to their care, by dividing their labour, 
and occupying themſelves in different 
arts, according to their talents. It is 
therefore the duty of every man to endea- 
vour to diſcover what his peculiar talents 
are; what ſciences his talents are the beſt 
adapted to underſtand ; what arts he is the 
beſt fitted to practiſe ; what will be the 
moſt uſeful to him, and beſt anſwer the 
great purpoſes of his exiſtence ; and to ap- 
ply himſelf chiefly to theſe ; and thus, by 
dividing the ſcience and arts of the uni- 
verſe, mankind will arrive at the greateſt 
degree of perfection poſſible. 

It is evident, that this diſtribution of 
things according to the beſt of our capa- 
city, and moſt diligent and accurate in- 
quiry, 15 the beſt ſuited for the preſervation 
of the lives of mankind; for the render- 
ing them comfortable and happy; and for 
the preſervation of the world in proſperity 
and order. As our powers increaſe in pro- 
portion to our acquiſition of knowledge, and 


our improvement of arts, we thereby render 
the 
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the world more dependent upon us. We 
becotne aware of the dangerous qualities of / 
animals and other things, and provided 
with guards againſt them, and thereby loſe | 
our fear of them; we diſcover their uſeful | 
qualities and how to employ them, and 
gradually take an intereſt in their preſerv- | 
ation, proſperity, and happineſs, in pro- 
portion to their uſe; and by theſe means 
promote the happineſs and comfort of the 
univerſe. 
Man, in his paſſage through life, has a 
thouſand wants and defires, and it is abſo- 
lutely neceffary for his exiſtence that many 
of them ſhould in ſome degree be gratified. 
In a ſtate of ſolitude, without the affiſtance - 
of ſociety, he muſt abſolutely provide him- 
ſelf with all neceſſary gratifications or die: 
he muſt therefore of neceſſity employ himſelf 
in a multitude of different ways, andafter all, 
he muſt learn to limit his wants; and the 
wants which he ſupplies muſt of neceſſity 
be ſupplied very imperfectly. But when he 
comes into ſociety, he ſoon perceives that 
moſt of theſe wants can be ſupplied by the 
labour 
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labour of others much better than he could 
have ſupplied them himſelf; and that by 
directing his labour to the objects, beſt 
ſuited to his faculties, he can exchange the 
creations of his labour, for a larger pro- 
portion ef the labour of others, than he 
could have produced in the ſame time. 
He thus applies himſelf principally to ſome 
particular art, which he calls his buſineſs 
or profeſſion. But notwithſtanding this, 
the real buſineſs of man is extremely diver- 
ſified, and he muſt neceſſarily employ him- 
felf in a multitude of different arts: he 
has an infinite number of wants to ſupply, 
many of which he requires at the inſtant : 
and the labour and time loſt in ſearching for 
others who would be able and willing to 
ſupply them, without reckoning the price 
he muſt pay, would be more than the 
labour and time he would beſtow to ſupply 
himſelf. | 
Man muſt therefore neceſſarily have va- 
rious occupations, and it is his duty to his 
Creator to employ more. or leſs of his time 
in theſe occupations, in proportion to the 
neceflity ariſing from the fituation and cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances in which he is placed, and in 
proportion to his talents; it is his duty to 
cultivate and improve his faculties em- 
ployed in theſe occupations in proportion 
to their utility; and to cultivate and under- 
ſtand the ſciences, or laws of nature upon 
which theſe occupations depend, in pro- 
portion to their importance in theſe oc- 
cupations. It is this due proportioning of 
our time and labour to what ought to be 
our various employments, that we mean 
by applying our labour properly: every 
other diſtribution of it is a loſs of labour, 
and ſo far is an injury to the world, and a 
ſin againſt God. 5 
Beſides the great duty of man, of pro- 
viding, either by his own labour, or the 
exchange of his labour, the various ne- 
ceſſaries which he wants for his ſubſiſtence, 
in as great abundance and as great perfec- 
tion as his abilities are capable of procur- 
ing; there is another duty which his Crea- 
tor requires of him. We have all received 
ſenſes, memory, reaſoning faculties; all 
theſe are more or leſs uſeful to us in every 
occupation in life; but independently of the 
H uſe 
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uſe we derive from them, they are ſo con- 


nected with the whole machine of our bo- 


dies, that if any of them ſhould be deſtroy- 
ed or ſuffer an injury, our bodies would be 


diſordered: it is therefore our duty to pre- 


ſerve them all in ſome degree of perfection, 
that is, not only in proportion to the uſe 
we are to make of them, but alſo ſo far as 
ſhall be neceſſary for our general health. 
They all require exerciſe, repoſe, amuſe- 
ment; it is therefore our duty to beſtow 


theſe upon them, in the proportions which 


our conſtitutions demand. In the proper 
exerciſe of our ſenſes and faculties, we ne- 
ceſſarily employ them in the way which is 
the moſt agreeable to us; and moſt of the 
pleaſures of life, unconnected with buſi» 
neſs, are derived from this ſource : the eye 
{ſees pleaſing objects, the ear is gratified,: 
and the mind 1s informed. 


Notwithſtanding all the ſenſes and 
culties of man are uſeful in every employ- 


ment, it is evident that all employments 


do not require the ſame degree of perfec- 
tion in every ſenſe and faculty. The watch- 
maker and miniature painter, require a moſt 
accurate microſcopic eye; a good muſician 
requires 
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requires a moſt delicate ear and touch; and 


a politician or philoſopher ought to poſſeſs 
a ſound, penetrating, logical head. The 
author of nature having beſtowed theſe fa- 
culties upon men in different proportions, 
it becomes their duty to chooſe their prin- 
cipal employments, beſt ſuited to them; 
and only to employ themſelves otherwiſe, 
in the exerciſe of their faculties for health, 
or to ſupply their little wants, which they 
ſhall find it by experience more advantageous 
to ſupply themſelves than by the labour of 
others. If they ſhall employ themſelves. 
in any other proportion, it evidently pro- 
duces the ſame effect in the world with 
idleneſs. The painter who ſhould employ + 
his time in acquiring the art and ſcience of 
muſic; the mechanic who ſhould ſtudy 
poetry; the prince or ſovereign who ſhould 
employ himſelf in lock making, or button 
making; otherwiſe than as exerciſes of their 
faculties, or as recreations which they had 
found neceſſary by experience, to give a 
ſpring and energy to the faculties connected 
with their neceſſary employments; would 
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evidently be idle, and loſing their time as 
much as if they were aſleep. ets 

If therefore it is the duty of men to em- 
ploy themſelves in different ways, ſuited to 
their talents and ſituation ; to cultivate all 
their talents, but in a greater or leſs degree in 
Proportion as they are uſeful in their various 
occupations; to ſtudy all the laws of na- 
ture in general, but more or leſs thoſe 
that are immediately connected with their 
employments, and in proportion to that 
connection: A moſt important queſtion 
ariſes, how are we to diſcover thoſe pro- 
portions? For this purpoſe all our faculties 
are uſeful to us; our ſight, our hearing, our 
memory, our knowledge of the laws of na- 
ture, the information of others; and all the 
ideas which theſe raiſe in our mind, muſt 
be compared together, with the utmoſt at- 
tention we are capable of; and if we are 
ſufficiently attentive and cautious, our rea- 
ſon will ſurely ſuggeſt to us, the arts which 
we ought to practiſe, the talents and fa- 
culties we ought to cultivate, and the ſci- 

ences we ought to ſtudy, and how far we 
| ought 


Cal 


ought to employ ourſelves in theſe different 


occupations. | 
If we are certain of any thing, we are 


certain that the God of nature has given us 


the uſe of reaſon to direct us in our conduct, 
and to diſtinguiſh between truth and falſe- 
hood with the moſt abſolute certainty in 
ſome caſes, and to compare and weigh 


probabilities in all other inſtances; - and 


that he has required of us to believe or dif- 
believe according to the weight of the 
evidence, in the ſcale of reaſon. In the 
preſent ſtate of our knowledge, there are 
but few truths of which we are abſo- 
lutely certain; there are many others, of 
which we have ſuch evidence as will in- 
duce any wiſe man to act upon them with- 
out heſitation; and there is an infinite num- 
ber of other truths, which we either do 
not perceive at all, or perceive ſo obſcurely 
and indiſtinctly, that every wiſe man will 
heſitate, and weigh well the conſequences 
before he determines to act from them. 
The conſequence of being deceived, muſt 
be the failure of his projects, aud the in- 
conveniencies which will reſult to himſelf 


and 


. 


. 


and others from ſuch failure. If theſe in- 
conveniences are inconſiderable, he ought 
to try his projects the more boldly; if 
they are great, he ought to proceed with 
more diffidence. In all caſes of doubt, we 
ought to aſcertain the truth by trials and 
| ſmall experiments, at as little expence, and 
with as little inconveniency as poſſible; 
and with the light we ſhall obtain from ſuch 
experiments, we may and ought afterwards - 
to proceed with more or leſs confidence. 

It is evident therefore, that our diſcover- 
ing the due proportion in which we ought 
to employ our time and labour at our re- 
ſpective occupations, muſt depend upon 
the accuracy of our judgments. That the 
accuracy of our judgments muſt again de- 
pend upon our knowledge of the accuracy 
and juſtneſs of our ſenſes and faculties, 
from which we form our judgments, and 
how far we may truſt and rely upon them. 
And this again muſt depend upon our hav- 
ing given due and proper weight to the 
different arguments with which we are 
acquainted concerning the juſtneſs and ac- 


curacy of thoſe faculties. We do this when 
| we 
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we look broadly with an equal and im- 
partial eye, diveſted of all prejudices ariſing 
from our education, or our wiſhes, upon 
the whole of thoſe arguments; after which 
we cannot avoid believing or diſbelieving, 


according to the weight of that evidence, 
and of acting with a certain degree of cone 
fidence or caution in proportion to that 
belief. | : 
Man has certainly received from nature, 
the power of diveſting himſelf. in a great 
meaſure of the prejudices which he imbibes 
with his education, or which ariſe from his 
wiſhes ; of diſtinguiſhing between what he 0 
believed formerly, and what he now knows; 
between what he wiſhes to be true becauſe 
it is his intereſt, and what is truth: he has 
received the power of weighing the argu- 
ments which preſent themſelves in every © 
queſtion which he has occaſion to examine, 
with a conſiderable degree of juſtice, and 
of giving that weight to them which 
theſe arguments merit. It ſeems to be in 
the more or leſs extenſive exerciſe of theſe 
powers that man derives more or leſs merit = 
with the Deity, and that he is rewarded or 4 
| puniſhed | 
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puniſhed accordingly : it is by theexerciſe of 
theſe powers that we diſcover truth and falſe- 
hood; that we direct our labour properly; 
that we diſtinguiſh our preſent intereſt, our 
future intereſt, and the extent of theſe; 
that we diſtinguiſh our moral duties to 
ourſelves and others; and we are rewarded 
for our exertion with more or leſs agreeable 
ſenſations, exactly proportioned to our re- 
ſpeive merits. To obſerve how nicely 
the author of the univerſe has rewarded 
the merit of mankind in proportion to that 
merit, let us attend only to the pleaſure we 
feel from the diſcovery of any truth : that 
this is exactly proportioned to its cer- 
tainty, to its utility, to its importance to 
us, to the ingenuity which led to the diſ- 
covery, to the acuteneſs, induſtry, and la- 
bour, which we employed. Each of theſe 
circumſtances produce diſtinct ſenſations 
in our minds, proportionally agreeable ac- 
cording to the merit of the diſcovery. 

Some moral writers have conſidered the 
rules of morality as the laws of God, for 
the due performance of which we are re- 


ſponſible to him, and for which we muſt 
neceſſarily 


| (9 3] 
heceffarily be rewarded or puniſhed. On. 
the contrary, moſt writers upon revealed 
religion have conſidered the duties of mo- 
rality as an inferior principle, which ought 
to give way upon all occafions to other 
laws immediately communicated to us by 
the Deity ; in the religion of the Jews, God 
commanded Saul to hew Agag in pieces, 
contrafy to every principle of humanity and 
morality. Both theſe opinions, ſo ex- 
tremely different, ſeem to have ſome foun- 
dation in nature, although the laſt comes 
neareſt to the truth; and the only error that 
has been committed by the different writers 
on revealed religion is, in not aſcertaining, - 
with ſufficient proof, what communications 
or laws were made by the Deity ; and in im- 
poſing upon us mens inventions for the laws 
of God. If a ſyſtem of law for the belief and 
conduct of men had been clearly and cer- 
tainly communicated by our common au- 
thor, our ſyſtems of morality, depending 
upon our weak, and limited underſtandings, 
which are incapable of perceiving more than 

I | one 


C1 
one object diſtinctly at a time, whereas 
every moral duty depends upon a thouſand 
objects, muſt, and ought to give way to 
theſe laws. 
According to the ſyſtem of religion we 
have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh, the 
powers of nature and the laws with which 
theſe powers are circumſcribed, the laws 
of phyſicks, are the laws of God, which it 
is our duty to ſtudy; gradually as we diſ- 
cover them, we perceive their connection, 
their uniformity, their ſublimity, and how 
worthy they are of their author. Theſe 
, are certainly the laws of God, ſome of 
which only have been revealed to us through 
the organs he has beſtowed upon us; here- 
after we may expect with patience and in- 
duſtry to arrive at a more extenſive know- 
ledge of them. Our actions are limited and 
bound by theſe laws, and the ſlighteſt in- 
ſpection will convince us, that our moral 
conduct ought to be governed and directed 
by them. Our ſocial and ſelfiſh, our bene- 
volent and iraſcible affections, ought to be 
| {ſpurred 
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ſpurred on the one hand, and reſtrained 
on the other, by them. | 
The rules of morality are therefore not 
the laws of God, but rules formed by men 
for their general and uſual conduct from 
a very imperfe& knowledge of the laws of 
God. The laws of God are conſtant and 
eternal; the rules of morality are looſe 
and undetermined, varying with the ſitu- 
ation, knowledge, and feelings of every 
man that is ſubjected to them, and alter- 
ed and twiſted by him in every particu» 
lar caſe. They are uſeful to us as gene- 
ral rules for our conduct, but are altogether 
inapplicable to particular caſes : they ſerve 
for the conduct of men's lives, as a general 


map of the world to navigators, who, be- 


fides conſulting ſuch a general map for the 
outlines of their voyage, muſt attend ſtill 
more carefully to their obſervations and 
reckonings ; theſe they muſt conſult every 
hour. 

Moral writers, who have contended, that 
the rules of morality are the laws of God, 
have evidently ſome appearance of reafon 

I 2 the 
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the rules of morality are the general rules 
which men have formed for their conduct 
in life, from their own feelings, and their 
knowledge of the connection between theſe 
feelings and external objects: that is, the 
general rules that men have formed for 
their conduct from their knowledge of the 
laws of phyſicks: they are therefore not the 
laws of God, but mens copy of them, and 
the beſt copy which the authors of the dif- 
ferent ſyſtems could make, They all ap- 
proach ſomewhat to truth, and are infinitely 
more like the laws of God, than any revela- 
tion which has yet been obtruded upon man- 
kind: they are all extremely uſeful to us 
as maps are to navigators, but who, to ar- 
rive at their port, muſt conſult alſo parti- 
_ cular charts where all the bearings and 
diſtances are exactly laid down ; and beſides, 
being induſtrious in making fail, muſt be 
very correct in obſerving, founding, and 
reckoning, as they proceed. So man, in 
his progreſs through life, muſt not only 
underſtand his moral duties, for the gene- 
ral government of his conduct, but be mult 

| der 
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underſtand well the particular duties an- 
nexed to his profeſſion and occupations, he 
muſt work with diligence to perform theſe 
duties, and above all, he muſt obſerve, 
found, and calculate, with the utmoſt care 
as he proceeds, 

Having thus treated ſhortly of the duty 
of man to his Creator, or the worſhip 
which God requires from him, we ſhall 
now treat of the fins he may commit. 
It is evident, that the chief fins which we 
can commit, muſt be the negle& of ſome 
duty which God requires of us. He has 
given us a more extenſive power than any 
other animal over the works of the crea- 
tion; it was therefore his will that we 


ſhould uſe that power, nor can we fin. 


againſt him by any act of ours in the ex- 


erciſe of that power, conformably to the 
laws which he has preſcribed to us. Our 


duties are neceffarily circumſcribed by our 
powers: we cannot fly in the air without 


wings, and the knowledge how to uſe | 


them; but if we could acquire wings, 


and ſuch knowledge, and could apply | 
| & 
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(62 ) 
it to any uſeful purpoſe, it would be 
a fin againſt God not to accept of his 
bounty. | 4: 

We fin againſt. God either in our 
thoughts, or our actions. We fin againſt 
God in our thoughts, when we are too 
precipitate in our judgments; when we 
give too much or too little credit to others, 
and do not conſult ſufficiently our own 
experience and knowledge; when we con- 
ſider things partially; when we ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be influenced by our paſſions or 
defires, or indolence, to conclude haſtily, 
and give a greater or leſs degree of aſſent 
or belief than the proof before us merits. 
If we are certain of any thing, we are cer- 
tain that our Creator has given us our rea- 
foning faculties for the purpoſe of being 
continually uſed in all our occupations, and 
for aſſiſting and directing us in all our 
conduct: that to uſe theſe faculties pro- 
perly we muſt compare diligently the 
whole knowledge, obſervation, and expe- 
rience, we are poſſeſſed of, relating to every 
ſubject we examine, together with the 
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lights we derive from the knowledge, ex · 


perience, orinformation of others, and muſt 
merely give that certain degree of aſſent or 
belief to the proof before us which the 


whole merits. Our experience foon teaches 


us, that after all the pains we can take, 
and all the caution we can uſe, we are ſtill 
extremely ſubje& to error, which neceſſa- 
rily makes us more cautious; we acquire 
a method of calculating chances, and we 
believe or diſbelieve according to the num- 
ber of theſe chances; if we believe or 
diſbelieve in any other proportion, we 
muſt be proportionally ſubje& to error, 
and we muſt fin againſt God in proportion 
as the queſtions we examine are applicable 

to and important in our employment. 
Our fins againſt God in our actions, are 
derived from and flow from our fins againſt 
God in our thoughts; our actions ariſe 
from our thoughts, and our belief or diſ- 
belief of ſome truths. If we are too cre- 
dulous, we are raſh and precipitate, and 
fail in our projects in proportion to our 
credu- 
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eredulity; if we are too incredulous we are 
flow and inactive, and do not perform the 
good we might have performed. The 
failure of our projects and the gifappoints 
ments which follow, are the puniſhments 
which God has iuflicted upon mankind for 
their precipitation and raſhneſs. The con- 
tempt of mankind, and a leſs proportion of 
the good things of this life than we might 
otherwiſe poſſeſs, are the natural puniſh- 
ments for ſlowneſs and inaQtivity. Of theſe 
two fins mankind are moſt ſubje& to err 
on the ſide of precipitation and raſhneſs, and 
the puniſhment 1s in general. much more 
ſevere; but happily the author of nature 
has given us the power of avoiding the 
penalty of this precipitation and raſhneſs. 
In every great queſtion that concerns us, 
we have it generally in our power to aſ- 
cettain the truth, at leaſt ſo far as relates 
to our immediate bufineſs, by ſmall expo - 
. riments, the reſult of which can be at- 
tended with no inconveniency to us; and 
if we cannot try ſuch experiments, pru- 
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| {Next to the fins we vomtmit againſt God 


arifing from our eredulity and incredulity, 
man evidently fins moſt againſt his Maker 
by his indolence and idleneſs: that is, in 
his uſing a leſs active proportion of mental 


and bodily labour, than is conſiſtent with | 
his health and the improvement of his fa- 


The idle man is a rebel againſt 


culties. 


God, who refuſes to act the part which 


has been allotted to him in the creation $ 
and he will infallibly be puniſhed for it 
with poverty, with the contempt of his 


fellow citizens, with melancholy and de- 


jection. 
We fin equally againſt God, if by an over- 


exertion of our faculties we neglect the 


neceſſary ſleep, the neceſſary medicines, © 
the neceflary aliment, the neceflaty recre- 


ation, and thereby injute or deſtroy our 
faculties; and are puniſhed for it with the 


loſs of health, the loſs of the uſe of thoſe. 
faculties, or with death, according to our 


degree of guilt, 
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In the performance of our labour there 
is a certain degree of order, regularity, and 
arrangement, which is not only pleaſing 
in itſelf, but is extremely uſeful to us, 
| in facilitating and ſhortening our work. 
Every ſpecies of diſorder is therefore a fin 
againſt God, in proportion as it impedes 
ourſelves or others in their labour : it pro- 
duces the effects of idleneſs, and is pu- 
niſhed exactly in the ſame manner. Even 
where it does not impede us in our labour, 
it is ſtill a crime againſt the Deity, who is 
evidently a friend to order and beauty; 
and we are puniſhed for it in ſome degree, 
by the uneaſy ſenſations we feel from the 
; diſorder we have occaſioned. | 


— 


In our progreſs through life we obſerve, 
not only our own ſpecies, but the reſt of 
the animal creation, and every part of un- 
animated nature, acting its diſtinct part in 
the great work of the creation, and pre- 
ſervation of the world, as moved or im- 
pelled by the reſt of the univerſe. As 
there is a neceſſity for our acting our parts, 
ſo there is the ſame neceſhity for every 


other 


( 67) 
other part of the univerſe acting its part. 
We compoſe but a very inconſiderable 
part of the agents employed by the Creator 
for the ſupport of the world; we bear a 
leſs proportion even to this ſmall earth, 
than the ſmalleſt blood veflel or hair does 
to the human body. As it is manifeſtly 
our duty to remove all obſtructions to our 
own uſeful labour, ſo we ought to be care- 
ful not to throw obſtructions in the way 
of other parts of the creation, by inter- 
rupting their labour, unleſs it is to anſwer 
ſome uſeful and neceflary purpoſe, for the 
performance of our own duty: that is, 
unleſs it ſhall be neceſſary for our own 
fafety or happineſs ; for the ſafety or hap- 
pineſs of what we efteem or value; for the 
order, beauty, and happineſs of the world 
in general, We have ſo little acquaintance 
with the reſt of the animal creation; we 
underſtand ſo little the nature and im- 
portance of the multitude of works which 
they are perpetually carrying on; we un- 
derſtand ſo much leſs of the object and 
importance of the works performed by the 
xeſt of nature, that it is ſeldom poſſible for 
K 2 | us 
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us either to aid, or obſtruct them in their 
work, unleſs by mere accident. This part 
of our duty has therefore ſeldom been con- 
fidered by moral writers further than in ro- 
commending to us general humanity and 
tenderneſs to animals, e to ſuch as 
depend on us. 

The animal which: man 1s the beſt AC+ 
quainted with, and whoſe labour he under - 
ſtands the beſt, is man. Our labour and 
purſuits are nearly the ſame; we are there» 
fare more expoſed to interfere with and ob- 
ſtruct one another, yet the labour af another 
is as uſeful as our own; we are the ſame 
work men of God, each in his proper ſphere, 
Two men cannot enjoy the fame thing, nor 
can they perform the fame action to obtain 
it; if they ſhall attempt it, they neceſſarily 
obſtrucꝭ and interrupt each other; we ought 
therefore to limit our deſires, our purſuits, 
our occupations, and not ſuffer them to in- 
texfere unjuſtly with others, There are 
certain things in man's proper line of oon- 
duct which are right for vs to perform, 
and not for others; there are other things 
which are rigat for others and not for us; 

7 we 


(6) 
we cannot all enjoy the ſame property? 
each man is commanded by the law of na- 
ture to protect his own life, to purſue his 


own happineſs, to enjoy the full fruits of 


his own induſtry; we cannot therefore in- 
jure others, or interfere with them in any 
of theſe great purſuits, without a crime; 


without checking and diſturbing the pros 


per labour of our fellow workmen. 
In general, mankind do infinitely more 
ſervice than hurt'to each other; the light 


and information they afford one another, 


and the exchange which they make of their 
own labour for the labour of others, over« 


balances the injuſtice they da one another; 


and they promote infinitely more than 
they retard, each other's progreſs, When | 
they interfere or claſh with one another, 


it is conſtantly owing to their ſuperficial b 


view of things, and from their ignorance 
of the laws of nature; when not perceiving 
their own intereſt, they prefer a momentary 
gratification of ſome preſent appetite, to 
permanent advantage, 

Men in general are defirous of arg 


and aſſiſting one another, and they are al- 


ways 
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ways ready to do this in ſome degree; but 
as it is not at all times to be done without 
interference with their own immediate duty, 
they muſt neceſſarily fix ſome bounds to 
their- humanity and generoſity, by the 
rules of prudence. To aſcertain the gene- 
ral occupations of mankind ; to prevent 
their interfering, claſhing, and obſtructing 
one another; to aſcertain how far they are 
to aſſiſt and ſupport, or check and reſtrain 
others in their occupations ; how far they 
ought to limit and circumſcribe their own 
deſires and conduct, is the object of mora- 
lity. The moſt important part of morality 
is the laws of juſtice, whoſe rules are, or 
ought to be preciſe, uniform, and eternal, 
amongſt, all mankind ; whereas the other 
rules of morality muſt neceſſarily alter with 
time, place and circumſtances. It is by 
the laws of juſtice that we are prevented 
from obſtructing others in their proper 
duty; it is by the other rules of morality 
that we ought to limit our ſupport and aſ- 
ſiſtance to others, that we ought to regu- 
late our purſuits for our own ſakes, and 
independently of others. It is evident, there- 

fare, 


1 
fore, that a breach of any of the rules of 
juſtice, at the ſame time that ĩt is, or ought 
to be puniſhed by the laws of all countries, 
is alſo a fin againſt God; and for the 
greater breaches of theſe rules, if we 
eſcape puniſhment from the laws of men, 
we cannot fail ſuffering ſeverely from the 
eternal laws of God, by the horrors we feel, 
and which always accompany ſuch crimes. 
The other rules of morality are uſeful to 
us in all our commerce with men, for di- 
recting our general conduct towards them; 
and although theſe rules are ſubject to al- 
terations, reſtrictions, and modifications, in 
every particular caſe, yet it is evident they 
have all a foundation in nature; and the 
particular application of them can only 
be diſcovered by ſtudying the law of na- 
ture and of God: all breaches, therefore, 
of the rules of morality are ſins againſt the 
Deity, to each of which he has attri- 
buted its proper puniſhment. Every fin 
we can commit againſt God is a breach 
of ſome” moral rule; and a proper: ſyſtem” 
of morals may be conſidered as a general 
map of the worſhip which man owes to 
his 
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his Creator, and pf the fins we may com- 
mit againſt him. 

Having thus traced ſhortly a few funda- 
mental principles of religion, of which we 
have as complete evidence as we can have: 
concerning any ſubject that relates to us, 
it is well worthy of our enquiry, what the 
ſtate of our knowledge is concerning ſome 
other points of a more dubious nature; 
among which none ſeem ſo important to 
us as the queſtions which have ariſen con- 
cerning a future ſtate. If we are able to. 
throw any light upon this ſubject, it muſt 
be ſo far ſatisfactory; if not, we ſhall be 
only-left in the obſcurity we now are. 

Mankind have received from nature a 
ſtrong deſire for ſelf · preſervation: we are 
uſeful in the preſervation of the world, and 
this defire was manifeſtly . given us by the 
author of our exiſtence, to enable us to ſup- 
port life during a certain period, to anſwer. 


his purpoſes. + It certainly does nut ariſe 
from our feeling, ourſelves. happy or con- 
tented, and our . regret at the interruption 
of that happineſs; otherwiſe we ſhould re- 


gret to go to N on the contrary, man- 
kind 


( 73 ) 


kind in general are not happy, there. are 
few even of thoſe who appear to us in the 
moſt deſirable ſituations, who look back at 
their paſt lives, and would wiſh, to re- 
peat. them; we are all ſupported with the 
hope, that. our future lives will be more 
agreeable, and we form a thouſaud ſchemes 
to effect this, ſuch as our imaginations 
ſuggeſt to us, and after all we generally 
find ourſelves deceived. Life is not de- 


ſirable in itſelf without hope: when hope 


leaves us we really wiſh to die, and moſt 
certainly will become our own executioners 
in ſpite of any laws of mankind to reſtrain 
us. It becomes then fit that we ſhould 
die; by our death we anſwer equally with 
our life the purpoſes of the author of na- 
ture, who has doomed all living animals to 


death after a certain period. The only in- 


ducement God has given to man to live is 
hope: he has given us hope, to enable us 
to live out the time allotted to us, with 
ſome kind of pleaſure; he has given us the 
power over our own lives to be uſed only 
when hope ceaſes; and not to uſe. that 
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power when hope en us, is to neglect 
his bounty. 

Hope, or the defire of life, was evidently 
beſtowed upon us by the author of nature, 
to enable us to act our part during a cer- 
tain period, conformably to his laws. The 
frequent examples men had of. the death of 
their beſt friends, and their conſtant obſer- 


vation that they died after attaining a certain 


age, enabled them to foreſee their own ap- 
proaching death, while they were yet in 
health, and full of hope of ſeeing joyous 
and better days: this foreſight neceflarily 


rendered them uneaſy; anxious for their 


future ſtate, inquiſitive concerning it, and 
defirous of life even after death. The 
reſult of their enquiries was dark and 
myſterious ; they were unacquainted with 
thoſe laws of nature upon which that fu- 
ture ſtate. muſt depend, and therefore could 
obtain no light whatever reſembling truth : 
their wiſhes made them defirous of a future 


and more happy lite, and therefore they 


were ready to graſp at every pretended re- 


velation from God that ſhould be offered to 


them, 


CG 


them, and which promiſed ſuch a life of 


happineſs. This is evidently the founda · 
tion of the different ſyſtems of our future 
ſtate, from the Elyſium of the ancients, to 
the Paradiſe of Mahomet; nor has any at- 
tempt been made to trace our future ſtate 
from the laws of nature, except in the Py- 


thagorean doctrine of tranſmigration; per- 


haps if we now knew that doctrine as ori- 
ginally delivered by the propounders of 
it, we might find it come ſtill nearer the 
truth. | | | 

We find ourſelves conſtantly and gradu- 
ally changing with the food we eat, and the 
excrements and perſpiration we throw off; 
our minds are alſo conſtantly changing; our 
appetites, deſires, and feelings, never con- 


tinue long, without a very ſenſible altera- 


tion in them. There is hardly the leaſt 
likeneſs in the ſame perſon, when he is 
born and when he hecomes a man. In 
what then conſiſts identity? What diſtinc- 
tion would we make when we ſpeak of 
ourſelves .or others ? It is evident we can 
mean nothing but a certain chain of ideas, 
| dy which 
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which paſs through the minds of all ani- 
mals, and which they are able to retain 
more or leſs perfectly by means of their 
memory; identity, or the ſame perſon, 
conſiſts therefore alone in memory. If, by 
means of any diſeaſe we were to forget all 
that had happened to us during our life, 
we ſhould be, with reſpect to ourſelves, al- 
together a different being, and have as lit- 
tle connection with our former exiſtence as 
with that of any other perſon ; and if others, 
from fome outward reſemblance of what 
they knew formerly, were to conclude us 
to be the fame perſon, they would find 
themſelves deceived and miſtaken, for we 
muſt think, act, and behave to them, in 
all reſpects as a different perſon, who had 
no knowledge of them whatever. 
Memory evidently depends upon the con- 
ſtruction of our bodies : it is more or leſs per- 
fect as our bodies are perfect; we loſe it it 
proportion as our bodies are out of order, and 
we muſt neceſſarily loſe it altogether witlr 
death. All our ſenſes and faculties, our me- 
mory, our reaſon, muſt then neceſſarily ceaſe 


to 


(9 

to act that part which had been allotted to 
them in the works of God, during our reſpee- 
tive lives, for the ſame cauſe that the blood 
muſt ceaſe to flow, and the ſtomach to di- 
geſt: but we are not by that change be- 
come uſeleſs and inactive for the Creator. 
The inſtant that death happens new com- 
binations muſt, by the eternal laws of na- 
ture, neceſſarily take place; and we muſt 
continue to act under another form, with 
other powers, and ſubjeQ to other laws our 
reſpective parts. Thus man and animals, 
and all animated nature are formed, all 
offspring of the ſame common parent, 
equally uſeful in the great works of nature, 
and equally the objects of the bounty of 
God. | 

Man therefore is not one ſimple homo- 
geneous ſubſtance, that continues the fame, 
and never changes; he is not one indivi- 
dual thing, but is a compoſition of an in- 
finite number of different materials, each 
of which is poſſeſſed ſeparately with diſtinct 
properties peculiar to itſelf z theſe materials 
are united and combined together with the 
moſt wonderful mechaniſm, ſo as to pro- 


: duce 
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| dute effects and perform works of God; 
which they never could have performed 
ſeparately. Every inſtant of our lives ſome 
part of us ſeparates from us, and returns 
to join the common maſs from which it 
was drawn, to perform a ſeparate and a 
diſtinct duty; and we receive into our com- 
poſitions, to enable us to a& our parts, 
ſotmething foreign to us, and which hi- 
therto had acted a very different part: 
we are never individually the fame one 
inſtant; thus men, animals, and all nature 
are intimately connected, compoſing mere- 
ly ſeparate portions of a great whole, which 
by a kind of circulation are perpetually 
changing, to act different parts, equally 
uſeful to the order and happineſs of the 
univerſe. Thoſe portions of nature not 
endued with intelligence, if any ſuch there 
be, muſt neceſſarily act their parts pro- 
perly; thoſe portions which are endued 
with intelligence, may poſſibly introduce 
ſome diſorder and miſchief in the uni- 
verſe, by acting their parts improper- 
ly. We perceive diſtinctly the diſorders, 
we occaſton by our own improper con- 
duct; 
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duct; that this conduct produces pain, 
misfortune, and unhappineſs to ourſelves 
and others: the unhappineſs of others is in 
fact our own unhappineſs, as we are all 
parts of the ſame whole, and fhall be ſoon 
placed in fituations as foreign to our pre- 
ſent ſituation as others are in reſpect of us; 
and in thoſe ſituations muſt neceſſarily 
partake of the diſorders we have before 
occaſioned by our improper conduct. Our 
preſent happineſs and miſery are therefore 
leſs important to us than the general 
happineſs and miſery of the univerſe, by ſo 
much as eternal duration exceeds momen- 
tary duration. | | 
Man's ſituation in this world exactly re- 

ſembles that of one amongſt the ſmall im- 
perceptible organs which compoſe the hu- 
man body; they are all connected together, 
and draw their materials, their nouriſh- 
ment and juices from one another; the one 
cannot be diſeaſed or affected without its 
affecting the whole. If any one of theſe 
organs 1s extirpated, nature has contrived 
that the reſt ſhall replace it by ſomething 
analogous to it, and which ſhall anſwer 
5 the 


( 
the ſame purpoſes. If theſe organs wete 
poſſeſſed of intelligence, and had a liberty 
of action, they muſt neceſſarily obſerve, 
that their individual exiſtence, comfort, and 
happineſs, , depend upon the health, order, 
and arrangement of the whole body : they 
would each draw that concluſion from their 
ſeparate feelings, which we now draw with 
reſpect to them; and would conclude, that 
it was their intereſt to ſacrifice their parti- 
cular ſenſations, and even to ſuffer extirpa- 
tion for the general order and happineſs of 
the whole. | | 

The remembrance of our friends, con- 
nections, and endearments, which we are 
fo defirous to retain, would be a moſt in- 
tolerable burthen upon us, in our future 
exiſtence. Were it poſſible for us to pre- 
ſerve our memory, it would render us alto- 
gether unfit to perform our reſpective taſks 
of worms, inſects, or any one ſubſtance, 
animated or inanimate, which exiſts in na- 
ture, every one of which we may occupy : 
and even, when in the courſe of events, we 
ſhould return again to be men, he tus. 
mory of what had paſt in a former life, 

would 
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would be a moſt cruel misfortune to us! 
what purpoſe could it anſwer, but to oeca- 
ſion our regret of ſuch friends, and the loſs 
of ſuch connections as we formerly poſs 
ſefled, and, who exiſting under other 
forms, could not affociate with us, and 
mult remain for ever unknown to us. Our 
minds would be engroſſed by paſt events, 
that could have little or no connection 
with our new ſituations, and would be ren- 
dered thereby unfit to act in thoſe ſitua- 
tions. Suppoſe a child born with ſuch a me- 
mory, it would be altogether unfit for life. 

We revolt at the idea of our becoming 
worms, inſects, vegetables, and inanimated 
matter; but a very ſuperficial examination 
will convince us, that this is mere preju- 
dice, ariſing from our ſituations as men. 
Some of theſe we do not know, nor the 
purpoſes for which they were intended, 
we are ignorant how to protect ourſelves 
from them, and are afraid of them, of 
courſe we have an antipathy to them, and 
deteſt the idea of reſembling them. It is 
evident in their ſituations we ſhall have no 
ſuch prejudice. The other agents of na- 
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ture do not act the parts we act, and there · 


fore we think they do not employ them- 
ſelves properly. They do not enjoy the 


pleaſures we enjoy, and therefore we think 
them unhappy. We obſerve our own power 
over them, of altering and changing them 
for our purpoſes, and therefore we think 


them inferior to us. We are anxious about 


our own ſafety and exiſtence, and there- 
fore think ourſelves the moſt important 
objects in nature; that every thing beſides 
is contemptible and! beneath us. Whereas 
all nature is as aCtive as we are; the em- 
ployment of all the other agents of nature 
is equally proper and uſeful as ours, for 
the general preſervation of the world. If 


we have power over, and act upon, _ 


things for our purpoſes, every other thing 
in nature has power over, and acts upon 
us, in its. turn, for its purpoſes, and has 
the ſame right that we have to attribute 
to itſelf the ſuperiority: and we may be 
aflured that every thing in nature, capable 
of ſenſation, is as important to itſelf as we 
are to ourſelves; and that the author of 


nature has attributed to every animal and 


inſect 


(&%}F 


inſet its proper ſources of comfort and 
happineſs. Nor can we in the preſent 
ſtate of our knowledge preſume to ſay that 
any one ſtate of life or exiſtence, in all the 
transformations we are ſubject to, is pre- 
ferable to another : or rather we may 
be aſſured, that every ſtate is equally de- 
fireable in itſelf, and that the only eſſen- 
tial difference between the ſubſtances in 
nature, conſiſts in the degree of perfection 
with which each is formed, to anſwer its 

reſpective purpoſes. e 
Some philoſophers have dated to arraigh 
the juſtice and goodneſs of God. They 
have drawn their arguments from the ap- 
parent diforder of the world, the miſery 
of mankind, the dangers to which we are 
expoſed, the miſchief occaſioned by thun- 
der, tempeſts and earthquakes ; and com- 
paring theſe effects with their limited ideas 
of juſtice and goodneſs, they could not recon- 
eile theſe effects with ſuch attributes. They 
have not perceived that the agents in nature, 
which are the moſt pernicious to man, are 
important powers, capable of producing 
the moſt important effects, and certainly 
M 2 granted 


Mew 2 


granted by the author of nature, for ſome 
very uſeful purpoſe, towards the general 
| ſupport and preſervation of the world, 
compared to which, the lives of whole 
nations of men are as nothing; that the 
injury they do man, is merely caſual ; 
that theſe powers, immenſe as they are, 
are in ſome ſhape ſubject to the direction 
and control of men, who are capable, 
with knowledge and wiſdom, not only to 
avoid their pernicious effects, but, in ſome 
degree, to apply them to their own imme 
diate uſe. The Creator has granted us 
faculties to acquire that knowledge, and 
if we do not employ them to their proper 
purpoſe, it is our own fault; and the inci- 
dents and misfortunes to which we are 
\—Fabje&, are the proper and adequate pus» 
niſhment of that fault. We have no more Fa 
right to arraign the Deity for eſtabliſhing 
theſe powers, than we have to complain 
of him for any of thoſe which we conſider 
as his beſt gifts. If we make a bad uſe 
of them, we muſt neceffarily ſuffer for it. 
If we ſhall, from ignorance, accidentally 
burn ourſelves with. a candle, or be killed 
with 


. 


© of 
with lightening, we have no right to ar- 
raign God, | 
Divines, who are required by their 
profeſſion, to argue in ſupport of the juſ- 
tice and goodneſs of God, having alſo to 
maintain the opinion of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, have thought pro- 
per to uſe the arguments of the philoſo- 
phers; though for a different concluſion. 
They have inſiſted on the proſperity of the 
wicked, and the inequality of rewards and 
puniſhments, proportioned to the merit 
and demerit of mankind, as ſtrong argu- 
ments to prove a future ſtate of retribu- 
tion, where the former diſtribution of hap- 
pineſs and miſery will be corrected. This 
ſyſtem of divines is not juſt, although it has 
ſome foundation in nature. It is not juſt ; 
for as we have already attempted to ſhow, 
every virtue has here its proper and ade- 
quate reward ; every vice its proper and 
adequate puniſhment. Their error ſeems 
to have ariſen in conceiving wealth, ho- 
nours and power, as things deſirable in 
themſelves, unconnected with the uſe we 
make of them; whereas they are fre- 
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quently the cauſe of our greateſt miſery, 
The ſyſtem of divines has ſome foundation 
in nature, in as much, as with death we 
muſt inſtantly ſurvive in ſome new ſhape, 
where we muſt neceflarily derive the re- 
ward, or receive the puniſhment of that 
happineſs or miſery, that order or diſorder, 
that diſcord or harmony, which» we and 
others, and the reſt of the univerſe, have 
produced in our reſpective ſpheres, 

If man be merely a part of a great 
whole; if we neceflarily partake of the 
happineſs and miſery which we occaſion 
in the univerſe ; if every part of nature 
have its ſeparate taſk allotted to it by the 
creator, wHich is equally uſeful with our 
own labour, it would ſeem to follow, that 
we gught not to diſturb the operations of 
nature; that we ought not to give pain 
to animals ; that we ought not to deſtroy 
ſome, and preſerve others ; that we ought 
not to uſe animal food : and we accordingly 
find whole nations abſtain from the uſe of 
animal food avowedly from religious prin- 
ciples. But theſe conſequences do not fol- 
low; thus far, however, they certainly fol- 

| low, 
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low, that we ought not to diſturb the opera- 
tions of nature, without ſome uſeful deſign ; | 
that we ought not to make animals ſuffer 
pain, unleſs it is to anſwer ſome uſeful 
. purpoſe ; that we are not to uſe animal 
food, unleſs it is proper nouriſhment for us. 

It is evident, that when the author of 
nature ordained that many animals ſhould 
ſupport themſclves with vegetable food, 
he ordained at the ſame time, that other 
animals ſhould ſubſiſt upon animal food, 
by giving them ſtomachs and organs fitted 
for the digeſtion of animal food. In fact, 
moſt animals that ſubſiſt, are doomed, 
finally, to be devoured by other animals; 
who, in the act of devouring them, per- 
form a moſt eflential part of their duty to 
the creator, and aſſiſt to preſerve the uni- 
verſe in order, 

We may form ſome idea of the beauty 
and uſe of this diſtribution, from ſome- 
thing analagous to it, which 1s perpetually 
going on in our own bodies, Every part 

of us, every ſolid, and every fluid of our 
bodies, devours and ſupports itſelf by con- 
ſuming ſome other part. The gall, the 

chyle, 
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chyle, the blood, the muſcles, the bones, 
the brain, would all ceaſe their reſpective 
offices, if not ſupported and nouriſhed 
from one another, in a regular order; and 
the food we eat, the air we breathe, the 
heat we imbibe, ſupply the deficiency 
ariſing from this mutual deſtruction; and 
without this conſtant and regular ſucceſ- 
fion of deſtruction and regeneration, our 
whole frame would ceaſe its operation. 
Whoever conſiders theſe things, muſt 
perceive, that the object of the creator, in 
erectiug ſuch a ſtupendous machine, was 
not merely to render man and the reſt of 
the animal creation happy and contented ; 
nor was it his wiſh that we ſhould never 
ſuffer pain, anxiety, and misfortunes ; if 
it had been, he would have framed a very 
different world, ſubje& to different laws. 
On the contrary, it was manifeſtly the in- 
| tention of God, that man ſhould never be 
' eontented, but that he ſhould continually 
'A purſue ſome further object of happineſs, 
and thereby-perform the taſk allotted to 
him. Pleaſure and pain are only momen- 
tary ſenſatious, and therefore of little im- 
portance 


( % ) 


portance in themſelves, but they are very 
important as acceſſaries, and connected with 
the frame of animals, who have a parti- 
cular part to act, for the purpoſe of direct- 
ing their conduct to what is right for them 
to perform ; and they are the proper re- 
_ wards and puniſhments of our good and 
bad conduct. The author of nature in- 
tended: that men and all other animals 
ſhould ſuffer pain, anxiety, and misfor- 
tunes, for the purpoſe of ſuggeſting to 
them their duty, and that they ſhould 
enjoy ſatisfaction and happineſs in pro- 
portion as they diſcovered his laws, and 
performed his works. 


 Quzre, Whether the univerſe, nature, 
God, are not all one and the ſame thing; 
one being, poſſeſſing one mind, unchange- 
able, occupying infinite ſpace, and endur- 
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ing through endleſs time ; who perecive | 
ing diſtinctly his own infinite number and 
extent of parts, or portions of himſelf, 
which are of the ſame intrinſic nature, 
ſubſtance, and importance, and alſo his 
own infinite power, has employed that 
power to conduct thoſe portions. of himſelf 
in a regular, uniform, and eternal ſtate of 
circulation and change, from one ſtate or 
form, to another. Each form of the por- 
tions of God, poſſeſſing diſtinct powers and 
properties, which are limited and circum - 
ſeribed by every thing around them, or the 
other portions of God; and reacting again 
upon thoſe other portions, and limiting and 
reſtraining theis power, according to regular 
uniform laws, which God has eſtabliſhed, in 
conſequence of the moſt perfect knowledge 
of his own purpoſes, and the beſt means to 
execute thoſe purpoſes z which laws muſt 
therefore of neceſſity be eternal, and per- 
fectly fitted to anſwer his purpoſes. The 
ſeparate portions of God being limited in ex- 
tent, and therefore compoſing individually 
only an 1nfinitely ſmall part of the great 
_ or God, although each is equally 


eternal, 
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eternal, and aa to his eſſence, 
Muſt of neceſſity be limited iu their power, 
by their extent, by their form, and organs, 
fitted for action, communicated to them by 
the whole, or God: and the perception of 
theſe portions of God, of his infinite great- 
neſs, of his ſublime and wonderful pur 
poſes, of the wiſdom of his laws to exe- 


cute. thoſe purpoſes, mult alſo be confined 


to the parts which they are reſpectively 
allotted to act in executing thoſe purpoſes. 
If this is a Juſt. idea of the divine eſſence, 
the powers of nature are the powers of God. 
and the laws of nature are the will of God, 
by which theſe powers are eternally li- 
mited and circumſcribed. In conſidering 
the unjverſe, or nature, as God, we muſt 
not confound the univerſe with what we call 
the univerſe, or that part of it which af- 
fects, and is ſubjected to, our ſenſes and 


operations, which cannot reſemble it either 


in likeneſs, or extent: but the univerſe, ſuch 


as it exiſts in nature, independently of man 


and his feelings, which muſt of neceſſity 
have exiſted from all eternity; unehange - 
able, conſidered as one whole, as there is no- 

N 2 thing 
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thing foreign to it, to create or produce it, 

and as there 1s no other power to act upon it, 
to injure, or deſtroy it; compared to which, | 
that part of it which is ſubjected to our 
ſenſes, or obſervation, the planetary ſyſtem, 
the fixed ſtars, and their ſyſtems, and the 
immenſe ſpace between them, is infinitely 
teſs than a drop of water, compared with 
the ocean. Alſo the ſmall part of the 
univerſe, ſubjected to our ſenſes and rea- 
ſoning wa is evidently in the whole, 
and in every part bf it, like our bodies, in 
a continual ſtate of alteration, change of 
poſition, or circulation, continually acting 
itſelf, and acted upon by every other thing 
around it, or other portions of. God; nei- 
ther the whole, nor any part of it, conti- 
nuing for one inſtant of time the individual 
ſame thing, but aſſuming new forms and 
appearances, and acquiring new powers, 
and neceſſarily employing thoſe powers 
according to the eternal will of God, or 
the laws of nature and the univerſe: the 
whole containing within itſelf evident 
marks of original creation, of continual 
change and alteration, and the ſeeds of 
L what 
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what man, in his narrow view of things, 


calls final death, diſſolution, and deſtruc· 
tion; and therefore, according to our ideas, 

every thing we perceive, muſt neceſſarily, 
in the courſe of GT at ſame future pe- 
riod, conformably to the will of the great 
whole, finally conclude and end. But this 
final diffolution and deſtruction of our bo- 
dies, of the part of the univerſe ſubjected 


to our ſenſes and obſervation, and of all 
things belonging to it, does not annihilate, 


or in fact, deſtroy, change, or alter the 
efſential nature of them, or any part of 
them; but the whole muſt neceſſarily re- 
main under ſome new form, endued with 
new powers, ſubject to the fame general 
and eternal laws, whereby they muſt, of 
neceſſity, act ſome new part, equally im- 


portant in the general purpoſes of God, | 


while the general powers of God. remain 
eternally the ſame, and while the will of 
Gad, manifeſted by the laws he has eſta+ 
bliſhed, remains as it now 1s. , If man, and 
that part of the univerſe ſubjected to his 
ſenſes and underſtanding, conſtituting a 
part of the whole, or God, be ſuſceptible of 
motion, 
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motion, or change of place, of acting, and 
being acted upon by every thing about them, 


or other parts of God, of apparent creation, 


alteration, death, and deſtruction, in conſe- 
quence of that action and reaction; this is 
no imperfection in man, or in any part of 
the univerſe. Every part of it conſtituting 
an eſſential portion of one great whole that 
is eternal, muſt of neceſſity be eternal, poſ- 
ſeſſing continually the ſame powers, in pro- 
portion to its extent, and the dombinations 
it has formed, and muſt, of neceſſity, act 
ſome new part allotted to it, in the general 
deſign, according to the will of God, or 
laws of nature; the apparent creation, 
alteration, death, and deſtruction, which 
things undergo, being nothing but that 
neceſſary change of place, combination, 
and organization, which is indiſpenſable to 
fit them to perform their different taſks, 
and to execute the purpoſes of the whole, 


or God; and the apparent injuſtice, diſ- 


order, and diſcord, which thefe changes 
produce, being nothing” but the neceſſary 
conſequence of - limited finite btings, ſuch 


as we are, conſtituting an infinitely. ſmall 


part 


=_ 
part of the eſſence of God, attempting to 
contemplate a being of ſuch infinite great 
neſs and wiſdom, in the immenſity of his 
An and works. 

The continual motion of bodies, and Te 
alterations which take place in them, con- 
cluding with what we call their death, diſ- 
ſolution, or deſtruction, ſeem to have been 
intended by God, for the wiſeſt and beſt 
purpoſes. If any part of God, or nature, 
were to remain ſtationary, man, for in- 


ſtance, only acting his part in the univerſe, 
and not ated upon by any part of it, nor 
fuſceptible of change of place, alteration, 
or death, he never could perform but one 


ſet of duties, applicable to his conſtruction 


and organs, nor be capable of any improve- 
ment, or perceive God, the extent, beauty, 
and uſe of his defigns, the immenfity of 


his power, and the wiſdom of his laws, but 


in one narrow contracted point of view, 


fitted to his: ſenſes and underſtanding. 


Whereas, by the changes which take place 
in man, during his life, at his death, and 
afterwards by the diſſolution of this eatth, 


of the planetary ſyſtem, and every thing 


belonging 
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belonging to them, as the ſmalleſt particle 


of which he is compoſed, cannot poſſibly 


be annihilated or deſtroyed, it muſt of ne- 


ceſſity form new combinations, and new 
ereations muſt neceſſarily ariſe, with new 
organs and powers, fitted to produce new 
effects, or anſwer other purpoſes of God, 
and to perceive arid contemplate another 
view of God, or of the univerſe, applicable 
to its ſituation, and the taſk it is to per- 
form; but as its new ſituation was created 
by the deſtruction of its former appearance 
and qualities, ſo it muſt of neceſſity again 
undergo like changes, and conclude its taſk 
with the like deſtruction. And who ſhall 
fay that man, or the ſmalleſt part of man, 


or of the univerſe, may not, in the courſe 


of events, during the eternal exiſtence of 
God, and every portion of God, or nature, 
perform every part of the work of God, 
perctive the whole intentions, exerciſe the 
whole power, and poſſeſs, in the courſe 
of endleſs time, the whole wiſdom of God. 
If this idea of God, and the parts of God, 
is juſt, the only difference between them 
muſt conſiſt in time and ſpace, God oc- 
cupying 


. | 
eupying infinite ſpace, . perceiving, deſigns 
ing, and executing every inſtant of time; 
what the parts of God -can only occupy; 
perceive, deſign, and execute, in the courſe. 
of eternity: time and ſpace, eternity of 
duration and extent, being terms of rela- 
tion, by which we diſtinguiſh between 
God and his parts, or portions, the proper 
ſpheres of action of each, and the altera- 
tions and changes they undergo, and which 
would have no meaning but for theſe alte- 
rations and changes, of which they are 
the meaſure. It ſeems little more difficult 
to underſtand how the whole of the uni- 
verſe ſhould compoſe one being, one mind, 
one God, poſlefled of the whole knows- 
ledge, wiſdom, and power of nature, per- 
ceiving, forming, and executing all his de- 
ſigns, upon his own parts within himſelf, 
than to underſtand what certainly is, that 
man, conſiſting of an infinite number of 
diſtint and ſeparate parts, all of them 
fitted with proper organs for perception 
and action, in their proper ſpheres, and 
{upported, nouriſhed, and living upon ane 
another, continually throwing off their old 

O materials, 


. 
materials, and imbibing and nouriſhing 
themſelves with their proper food, or new 
materials; yet that all theſe heterogeneous 
beings, or parts of man, are ſo connected 
and linked together, as to form only one 
diſtinct being, or mind, perceiving objects, 
underſtanding things, forming deſigns, and 
executing them, as compelled by the ge- 
neral form, or conſtruction of the whole 
body, and the general laws of nature, or 
God, to which that conſtruction is ſubject. 
If man cannot perceive the infinite num- 
ber of operations which are perpetually 
going on in his body, nor underſtand the 
connection, deſign, and principles, upon 
which theſe operations depend, which are 
ſo important to him that he could not 
ſubſiſt a moment without them, it is 
merely becauſe he did not form himſelf, 
nor the powers, and univerſal laws upon 
which his exiſtence depends : yet man 
conſtituting an infinitely-ſmall part of the 
divine eſſence, acts like God himſelf in 
all the voluntary motions which he per- 
forms with the different parts of his body; 
he perceives, with ſome degree of accuracy, 


his 
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his own powers ; he underſtands, m part, 
the general law of God, and forms his own. 
plans and deſigns, and executes them in 
his proper ſphere of action, with as much 
wiſdom as is neceſſary for the general pur- 
poſes of his exiſtence. But after the ut- 
moſt attention, labour, and ſkill of man, 
to execute his purpoſes, his work muſt 
ever be imperfect, when compared with 
the work of the whole, or God, in propor- 
tion as the limited knowledge of man falls 
ſhort of the perfect knowledge of God; 
and this ſeems to be the wiſe reaſon why 
God has removed from men all knowledge 
of the moſt important matters to them ; of 
the numberleſs fine ſubtle operations which 
are perpetually going on in their bodies, 
which are effentially neceflary for their 
life, health; and happineſs, on which de- 
pend the digeſtion of their food, the mo- 
tion of the heart and lungs, the rejection 
of excrementitious ſubſtances; that by their 
interference they may not ſpoil or derange, 
what is ſo much better conducted by the 
operations of the whole, or God. 95 
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